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WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


BY MARY BE 


Ir was a troubled face with knit brow, that 
was bent over two letters, pondering over 
tue momentous question, and Nellie Hartley’s 
thoughts ran something in this form: 

‘“What a noble, manly letter Godfrey Church- 
man writes, and how the protecting, tender love 
speaks in every line! I can see him now, as he 
wrote that letter, his broad shoulders bent, his ; 
large, white hand tracing those clear, bold cha- $ 
racters, and those great black eyes of his beam- 
ing with fervor and hope. He is not handsome, : 
not very talented, but so true, so good, that I 
could put my hand in his, content to let him 
lead me, content to obey, as well as love and 
honor him. But, then, he has nothing but the 
small fortune his mother left him, and all of 
that is invested in business; then, too, he is so 
absorbed in that little counting-house; why, even 
this letter has the business envelope. There’s 
Mary, too; whoever marries Godfrey, may cal- 
culate upon Mary for a life-long fixture, and 
she is so fretful and repining. Poor Mary! it 
is hard for a young girl to be shut up, for life, in 
one room, and suffer such pain. That frightful 
accident! I have shuddered at the prospect of 
a railway journey ever since. Perhaps, if she 
was in a pleasant home, with some one always 
near to chat with her, she would become more 
reconciled; but in that lonely room, in a board- 
ing-house, Godfrey away all day, and nobody 
to speak to but the nurse, her imprisonment is 
hard to bear. I will call often. Stay! that will 
not do, unless I decide to answer Godfrey’s 
letter, as he wishes. If the other had not come 
just to-day. It is such a beautiful letter, tinted 
paper, graceful handwriting, and such a lovely 
seal. Norman Hart knows how to address a 
lady. Such easy grace in complimenting, and 
such poetical language are seldom written. He 
is so handsome, too, with such a graceful bow, 
and so courteous at all times. I never saw 
anything so beautiful as his estate, with its: 
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hot-houses and gardens, its superb furniture 
and pictures, and his carriage and horses are 
just perfection. And he has invited me—little 
me—to preside over this lovely place, and spend 
his large fortune; offers me hand, heart, and 
purse. Oh! which shall it be?” 

“Shall I help you?” 

Nellie started, for she had believed herself 
alone; but at her elbow stood a small figure, in 
a bright dress, such as she had read about, in 
fairy-tales, a thousand times. x 

“Shall I help you?” repeated the small 
woman, in a clear, silvery tone. ‘I am your 
fairy guardian! Oh! yes, you thought such 
dreams were over when you put on long frocks 
and turned up your hair, but we are not quite 
gone yet, though locomotives and electric tele- 
graphs are ruining our business. Come, my 
dear, and I will®help you to decide which it 
shall be.” F 

Somehow, she scarcely realized how, the little 
room faded, faded away, and Nellie found her- 
self in the long dining-room of Norman Hart’s 
palatial mansion. Dinner was just over, and 
three gentlemen, who were all acquaintances of 
Nellie’s, were running the host on his known 
preference for the pretty Nellie Hartley. 

“Come, confess,” said one, ‘‘you have made 
her an offer.” 

“Pooh! nonsense!” was the reply. ‘I am 
not ready yet to put on the shackles! Bachelor 
life suits me, though, of course, one must marry 
some time! Pass the wine, Lee!” 

And from her name the conversation glided 
into other channels, and Nellie’s memory aided 
her in recalling various rumors and stories of 
rioting and dissipation, all confirmed by the 
conversation now ringing in herears. As anee- 
dote*and story flew from lip to lip, she recalled 
the tales kind friends had told her as warning, 
and shuddered at the future of this man’s wife. 
The evening shadows were closing in, as the 
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four men, flushed and excited, rose from es servant brought in a small tray with a service 
wine, to adjourn to the library. There cards} for two. ‘I do enjoy your pretty present, God- 
were produced, and the bets grew heavier, the } frey.” 
talk more reckless, till she turned to her guide,3 ‘The tete-a-tete, Yes, it is very cosy!” 
sick and terrified, and begged to leave ine scene. ; And then Nellie bowed her head too, as the 
As she spoke, the room faded as her own had} young man, rising reverently, asked a blessing 
done, and a cosy bedroom, neatly fitted up, took 3 on the meal. 
its place. Two hours glided away, and still the young 
Upon a low couch lay a fair, pale girl, whose 3 girl lingered. Lingered to hear the brother's 
face was drawn with lines of suffering, and} words of love fall on the sufferer’g heart like 
whose twisted limbs told of the frightful acci- ; music, to hear her own name respectfully and 
dent that had crippled her. - She was lying very affectionately uttered. Lingered to see the ten- 
still, with a listless, wearied expression; but as } der, protecting love of the strong man soothing 
Nellie watched, the pale face brightened, and his sister’s pain by gentle changes of position; 
she raised her head to listen. The door opened, 3 to see how carefully he studied her face to read 
and the smile grew radiant as Godfrey Church- 3 every thought; and, as the room at last faded 
man entered the room. away, she stretched out her arms to the noble 
“Dear, dear brother!” This was the greeting. ? man before her, and woke with a start in her 
With loving tenderness he caressed her, and ; own room. 
sat beside her, while she wound his curls round 3 The letters lay still before her, as they were 
her thin fingers. when she fell asleép, and, as she read them 
“You are tired,’’ she said, softly. again, she recalled all that she knew of the 
“Rather! I am working so hard for our; writers, In vivid colors, her dream had pre- 
home, Mary!” : sented the by-gone stories of Norman’s dissi- 
“And Nellie’s ?” 3 pation, and Godfrey’s high character, and she 
“And Nellie, if she will share it. I wrote; put aside the tinted sheet to read again the 
to-day to ask her if she would come to_us, for I words from the heart of her true lover. 
can dare to begin now to fit up a house. We; The little white-winged messenger she sent 
must live quietly and economically at first, but 3 to the sister’s care was opened and read with 
I will work hard that you and Nellie shall have ; bright faces and hearts ready to lavish upon 
every comfort.” ; her a wealth of love, while Norman Hart tossed 
«Ah! here comes our tea!” said Mary, as the 3 his into the fire with a muttered curse. 

















THE RIVER DELL. 


BY LIZZIE HUBBARD SEVERANCE. 


O’sr field, and stream, and mountain ledge, 
All gone is the glare of day, 

Has a winsome light, 

In the moon to-night, 
With its misty hues at play 

On the water’s edge, where the drooping sedge 
Lies dank with the sparkling spray. 


Oh! a wild, sweet place, this River Dell, 
Now seen in the shadowy light! 
And the whispering breeze 
Makes tale-telling trees— 
How they whisper and bend to-night! 
Something they tell which, we know full well, 
Belongs to the solemn night! 


And hallowed thoughts doth our fancy fling 
To the Muse in her vesper lair; 

She hath rocked the flowers 

To their sleepy hours, 
And hath wooed the heart from care; 

So we love to sing, and our tribute bring 
For the good, the true, the fair! 





And our song is of the River Dell, 
With its magic lore perchance; 

And of winds that play 

Such a roundelay, 
That the leaves and wavelets dance. 

Oh! the mazy dell! Oh! the awe-felt spell, 
4S of helmet, and banner, and lance! 


For the trailing boughs send solemn shades 
With their wavings to and fro; 

And a battle styife, 

As of human life, 
Is the dream that haunts me so. 

How the long-leaf blades, in the moonlit glades, 
Flash! flash! with their mimic glow! 


And my vision wades in the pleasant maze 
Of the dreamy, playful hours. 

Oh! the River Dell, 

With its magic spell, 
And its glossy, vine-clad bowsrs; 

And its holy rays of other days, 
And its tell-tale trees and flowers! 





THE LOST ESTATE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50. 


CHAPTER III. } used passage to the river, even in summer, and 
Ir was a cold, dry winter’s evening, about a 3 now was entirely deserted, 
month after the night of which we have told 3 Thus it was that when two foot passengers 
you. Early winter; the trees still fluttering came slowly up from the road, their steps 
a few gaudily-tinted leaves on their black : jarred harshly against the silence. They were 
branches, and in the recesses of the forests and $a man and a woman, in size—though the faces 
cracks of eh rocks the moss yet bedded } were curiously childish and ignorant—dressed 
in green, plushy masses. But the sky had lost 3in coarse, comfortable clothing, the man carry- 
its yellow, autumnal thickening, and stretched $ ing a small carpet-sack, 
out a thin, whitish blue over the city, and the He stopped by a gap in the hedge. ‘You 
frequent northern blasts were keen and rasping. $ can see it here, Jane. I brought you out this 
a oon through the’ dusky streets that road that you might see it, and understand the 
night, their eyes growing brighter, their noses ¢ story better.” 
redder, glancing askance at the red, motionless; She looked at the house with a sort of awe on 
glow from the windows of the newly-kiggled ’ her face. Common passers-by even found in 
fires. Now and then a snow-flake ventured to }the old mansion a certain curious interest, it 
drift slowly down and melt on the sidewalk. ’ having been built purely in the picturesque, 
A few — — -t- city of Philadelphia the $ comfort-hating style of French chateaux; but it 
coming chill and isolation of wigter were more } had some other meaning for John Mackay and 
clearly apparent than in the town. The trees § his cousin. 
that had laced their boughs in a shivering, happy ‘What do you think of it, Jane?” watching 
sympathy all summer, stood apart, gloomily, Pher face anxiously. 
the leaves being gone; beneath, stubble-fields; ‘It’s a grand place enough, though the house, 
a pers. we for nothing {to my thinking, falls short of the trees about 
warmer than the snow; t i - Sit. is i i i 
Sessa Dnigseendetilieech Aihaee antteesh | ednn.3-tontenseiionly aot onaadatn 
Pp ’ 0 have gathered ; Mackay,” turning suddenly an ooking at him 
whatever of comfort or cheer there was that ; steadily, ‘that it is this house, and the people 
belonged to them close in-doors, and shut out }in it, that have stirred your mind and made 
all later comers. 3 you another boy; that have broken up our old 
a was eevee rapidly; the faint j home forever.- For you'll never come back as 
saffron hue in the west turning into the com- } you went, John.” 
mon undistinguishable gray; a cold blue star? ‘God forbid!” he muttered. “It was time 
beginning to twinkle where the sun had gone ; the old home was broken up. I’m fit for some- 
dewn. . : thing ‘better than an oyster-dredger,” with a 
Between two of the country-seats that lined 3 heavy sigh, ‘It’s too late, maybe. But I mean 
this road ran a narrow lane, whose thick edge ; to try for’t!” He stretched his brawny limbs 
of cedars and osage-orange hedge shut out the } with a sort of spasm of pain, and was silent. 
wind. Through the breaks in the hedge could} After awhile he spoke again. “If it had not 
$ P gain. ba 
pire the — oe of brown-stone, : been ¢ Sespie al coming that night, I might 
and the sweep of woodland fronting them. The ' have died as I’ve lived. But that night I heard 
lower windows were brilliantly lighted: some ; the story—my mother told it to me. I knew 
of them were of stained glass, and their soft 3 then what we had lost, and I felt something in 
colors came out warm and friendly into the { me, Jane, that could win it back. You think 
night, and made it a trifle cheerier. i me a stupid lout, I know,” 


But that was the only spark of pleasant com-; ‘No, John.” 


fort or life in the lane. It was a lonely, little} ‘No matter,” indifferently. ‘I have been, 
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But if there’ 8 anything in me, it shall come out } or nations it was because you needed it, pend 
now; so help me God!” looking up solemnly to there was none other to do it. I tell you, you 
the thin, cold sky. ‘Every day and hour I live {need it now.” She thrust the cedar branches 
Pll fight to go upward, to stand higher than the aside, woot the solid black outline of the 
man who has stolen our right, and to win it: mansion house back among the gloomy clumps 
back from him—inch by inch, dollar by dollar. 3 of trees. ‘John Mackay, if you'll take my 
You and I stand peeping like thieves through } warning, you'll turn your back on that house, 
the hedge now, but some day I will go into that ; and on them that live there forever. You'll let 
house as its master.” the black story that belongs to it lie dead there. 

The boy was changed, since we last saw him, } I have poor learning, and I’m a child, maybe, 
in face, gesture, even in voice; a certain assur-{ as you say, but there’s a hard look in your face 
ance in motion, as of one who has found his: that did not use to be there, and I know God 
work in life, and is about it. will not bless it.” 

He sat down beside her on the hard bank, “You don’t understand me,” he said, pet- 
trifling moodily with the carpet-sack. ‘I'll tell} tishly. “I don’t care for revenge. But I do 
you the story of that house,” he said, nodding : mean to have my right. I mean to have-it. 
his head over his shoulder, and speaking shortly, : I'll work for it, day after day, for years to come, 
as if hurrying over an angry remembrance. : until I gain it. For the people that live in the 
‘*It’s not long, and it means as much to you as § $ house, they matter nothing, I bear them no ill- 
to me.” 3 will. I liked that child Gretchen; as you did, 

“Let it be,” she said, rising suddenly, push-? Janey?” 
ing the hair off her forehead with a tired i impa- § “Yes.” But there was a strange trouble in 
tience. “I’ve heard it partly. It’s black and $ her face as she said it. 
foul, and I never want to put my hands into its; ‘‘1 only want justice.” There was a silence 
ending. You're older than Iam, John. But if: for a minute, and then he said, speaking lower, 
you’re setting yourself to revenge old wrongs, } 3 <<'Thett’s not all, Janey. I don’t want to a as 
I'll have no part in the matter. ‘Vengeance is} I have done, or as father did before me.” His 
mine,’ saith the Lord. ‘I will repay.’” 3 = voice grew choked. ‘I tell you, when I go up 

She held her hands to her forehead tightly, to the city and see other men, I feel as if we 
looking out vaguely to the low hills in the dis-§ stood nearer to the hogs than to them. I want 
tance. Jchn Mackay watched her with a d ;a chanice,” stretching out his arms fiercely. 
perplexity. “You don’t know how bitter it has been. I’m 

“It grows late,” he said, at last, buttoning oing to try what’sin me. An’ if it is nothing, 
his coat, ‘I’ve only a few minutes more to be }’after all, I'll come back and dredge for oysters 
with you, and they are the last. I wish you} again to the end,” with a sour laugh. 
would understand me, child.” $ “What chance will you have, John?” The 

“The last? Yes, I know that.” She turned 8 girl was practical, and Wanted facts rather than 
now, letting her eyes fall on his face. There} ; plans. “It’s only a shop you are going into.’ 
was a dead, sorrowful weight in them that} “I kpow. But I'll have night schools to go 
touched and roused him. The girl was but a3 to, and—and—I don’t know yet. But every- 
child in years, but a hard experience had forced } body helps them that help themselves.” The 
her thoughts and heart into a rank, vigorous ; look was on his face that Jane liked best to see 
growth. Her look had some meaning that “4 there: it was so honest and cheerful. 
was not old enough to grasp. He hada man’s} ‘I wish it was nearer home,” she said. 
instincts though, and so dimly guessed it. “No. I don’t know. New York’s best. I’ve 

“Are you so sorry I am going, Janey?’ $ heard as it was filled with them that were trying 
taking her hand, and noticing how cold and ; to get up—up. So every one’ll be glad to give 
clammy it was. ‘‘Are you so lonesome there ; a fellow a foothold, you see?” 





in the house? Why,” doubtfully, “I thought “Maybe—but——”’ 
you’d be glad I was going, I angered you so Her head had drooped a little, a timid look 


with my ways. Not a day but you give me as hadscome on her practical, common-sensed face; 

clout over the ear. And a tough arm you have : and the other look, too, that John Mackay dully 

of your own, Janey.” $ understood. His heart beat a little quicker 
She shook him off. “It’s no matter. What § under his flannel shirt. He was just coming 

is it to you if I’m lonesome? If I have been } } into manhood, easily fgttered, and Jane was— 

so this far, I can go alone to the end. If I} a young girl, not ugly in this dim light. 

tried to put common sense into you, one way i “Jane, are you sorry to say good-by? As 
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sorry pamianll, as I am?” holding her hand in “They stood silent by the wren side for | a few 
his, and looking, with something morg than ; moments. Because there was so much that was 
kindness, into her eyes. bitter, painful, and hopeful to say, they said 

They lighted, as he looked, with a sudden : nothing. When the car came down the cross- 
brilliant flash; her cheeks grew scarlet. ‘I’ve { road, its light showing blood-red in the dark- 
never had anybody but you——” broke from 3 ness, John took the childish hand tighter in his 
her lips, ‘‘and ” She stopped short with a ; own, drawing her into the shadow of the cedars. 
curious revulsion of feeling, drew back, stand- 3 “It’s the last now, Janey.” 
ing alone. ‘‘No matter,” with the old motion ; “T know.” 
of her hand to her forehead, trying to speak; ‘Will you kiss me good-by? You've done it 
carelessly. ‘‘You know I will be alone, at quiet 3 for years every night.” 
in-doors work, all my life—women always are. “No, John. Not now, not any more now.” 
It is natural I should miss you—a little.” She held his hand a moment, and then watched 

“You shall not live as you have done, Janey,” him spring on the car, and look at her until it 
hotly. ‘Wait few years. I never knew how 3 was out of sight. 
dear you were to me until now. When I’m After awhile he lit a coarse cigar, standing on 
fit to call myself a man, I'll come back. You $the platform by the driver. As they rode out 
shall see then if I forget old friends, and true 3 3 into the opening darkness, it seemed to him like 
friends.” Sa first plunge into the great world; he gripped 

In his heat and earnestness, he did not like ; tighter the carpet-sack that held his new suit 
the look the girl fixed on him, critical and un- i of clothes, and two or three books. That was 
utterably sad, yet it strangely attracted him. } not much; but he shut his teeth firmer and took 
He leaned forward, put his arm about. her. : quick, short breaths. ‘Ill win in the end,” he 
Just then he did not see the bilious skin or § said. He had such a sense of tough endurance 
pale hair; there was nothing so tender and in him. 
true in the world, to him, as this girl. He After he took the steam-cars, too, that night, 
whispered something in her ear; for one mo- jhe did not sleep, planning out what he would 
ment she stood irresolute, then put her hand ; do for a start. These coming years grew shortly 
gently back. very actual, and crowded with work and slow 

“Good-by, John. You’ve been a dear brother { success, slow, (for I don’t think John Mackay 
to me. You don’t know what you're saying 3 Sever overrated his ability); and the past faded 
now. I'll forget it,” with a choking laugh. ; out, far and fast, with its oyster-dredging; the 
“Good-by.” house on the beach; even the fat, old, comfort- 

John Mackay’s brain was in a whirl. He had Sable father and mother; and perhaps the most 
wakened, lately, into a new world of emotions ’ indistinct figure of all, that night, to him, was 
and purposes, and scarcely knew which was to ; the girl’s he had left on the road-side. 
be real and endure. He stammered, coming; While she, trudging back to the city, and the 
nearer. Snext day down to the cabin, kept her heart 

““Good-by,” she said, quickly, aeiting ond ; warm and cheerful by saying some words over 
her hand. ‘There are the cars, I must go.” and over to herself. The very words she had 

“Do you laugh at what I said? God knows, $ told him she would not remember. “He meant 
I meant it. I’ve done with trifling. I'll never $ nothing, I know that. Nothing at all.” But 
joke again, I think.” ; she could not force the happy look out of her 

“You think you mean it. I understand,” in 3 face. ‘He shall not be ashamed of me when 
a low, tired tone. ‘‘There’s this I’ll say to you, : he does come,” she said. And so, woman-like, 
John. I’m going to try. That you may not be ; saying this for days, and even years hereafter, 
ashamed of me when you come back. That $ until it grew to be the thought most permanent 
will be something to live for,” and her eyes pone fixed, and at last the one guarding purpose 
wandering off, with the curious lightning, in ; of life to her. 
them again. 

“Will you now, Janey? That’s right. You CHAPTER IV. 
always had more spirit than I. Well, good-by. E1ent years had one over the house, at 
You'll think of what I say?” his face heating ; which John Mackay looked that night, before 
again. > our story begins again. They worked but little 

“No. When you are gorry you said it, you {change in it; covered the rough stone walls more 
may know I have forgotten: that it was nothing } thickly, perhaps, with moss and lichens; tough- 
to me.” ; ened the limbs, and grayed the trunks, of the old 
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elms about it; but that was all. If there was 
any ghost of wrong or mystery haunting it, it 
slept quietly. The Knotes led a commonplace, 


open life, ih which no spirits, good or ill, could 


find room to walk. 
Even when Frederick Knote died, and the 
body was safely deposited in the family vault, 


the widow went through her daily clock-work 3 fingers. 


tasks of duties and pleasures with the same 


3to it now, one hand caressing a Newfoundland 
dog crouched on the rug. He was surly under 
the caress—shook it off with a low growl. The 
widow laughed. She had a sweet voice, anda 
musical, amused laugh—not infectious, how- 
2 ever. 
“Go, be off, sir,” with a dainty tap of her 
‘You are as obstinate in your likes 
and dislikes as 


placid smile. She had not followed his soul ‘‘His mistress,” said Gretchen, smiling good- 
into the valley of the shadow, nor wrestled to ¢ bumonedilg. “Come, Pomp. We never bite, 
keep it back from the eternal loneliness of } mother, when we are let alone.” 
standing face to face with God, Mr. Knote had} The widow’s fair face flushed. ‘I under- 
indulged too freely in some dish at dinner, one : stand you, child,” she said. She had a fair 
day, and congestion of the bowels had taken 3 face, delicately tinted, with pale, shining blue 
place; that was all. She missed him a good ; eyes, and golden hair, gathered up under her 
deal; he was a joking, easy-tempered man; but } widow’s cap, a stray curl peeping out here and 
shockingly inconsequent and heedless in busi- there, A full figure, too, with lithe, dancing 
ness matters. She was appointed sole executrix, s aatiees and about her that indefinable air of 
luckily. But for years before his death, in fact, $ consciousness which hangs so long to the some- 
she’ had managed their affairs. So she spoke ° time beauty. 
of him constantly, not always patiently either, : As she stood, patting her lip thoughtfully 
when unforeseen bills came in. $ with one finger, her daughter watched her from 
Gretchen, before her mother, was just as cool § the low stool where she sat, her book in her 
and hard. Her father had been the only one lap. Perfectly conscious of the scrutiny, the 
who tolerated her whims and absolute spasms et did not once glance toward her, but pre- 
of temper: she had not respected him much, 3 sently held her hands to her eyes as if pressing 
perhaps; had found him a simple-hearted, cre- ; back tears. Then she cleared her throat and 


dulous companion, glad to go with her on a} said, cheerfully, “I do not pretend to mistake 
day’s fishing, or to smuggle her off to the theatre, } your allusion, my daughter, unkind though it 


or any other forbidden pleasure. If, nowthathe ; be. You recur to the discussion of this morn- 
was lying dead and cold, his unwearied patience } ing. Oh! Gretchen, do not let the vile thought 
and tenderness seemed a something unnaturally ; of money come between us to keep us apart!” 
grand and loving, something that never could ; stepping forward impetuously, her face glow- 
come again; if she cried passionate, remorse- 3 ing, her white hands flung out. 

ful, mad tears, at the door of the vault, loathing 3 “No mother,” coolly, without moving. 
herself and her mother, who had made his life; ‘What need to discuss this matter, Gretchen? 
so tiresome and wretched that he was glad to } ‘Tt is not so long since your father is laid to 
lay it down; if she felt this, her mother never } rest, that this clamor should be made above his 
knew it. grave.” 

Gretchen had improved, she thought: she had} The girl said nothing, only turned her head 
cured her of her headlong bursts of passion; to } away, burying one hand in the dog’s hair so 
her, at least, she was always properly gentle } roughly that he whined sharply. 
and courteous. She had a doubt, sometimes, Her mother pulled the bell indolently. 
whether, if a crisis came, the girl was not pre- ; the dog out,” she said to the servant. 


“Take 
“T will 


pared to foil her, at her own.game, with these 
very weapons of coolness and courtesy. The 
time had been when, between her heat and in- 
stability, you could do what you pleased with 
her. The only crisis the widow anticipated had ° 
~ come now, but it might, she hoped, with skill, 
be slipped over without danger: that was the : 
time of the girl’s coming ‘of age. 

It was a cool spring evening, that preceding ? 
the day of Gretchen’s majority, so cool and } 
wintry, that the widow had ordered a fire to be : 
lighted in the library, and stood with her back $ 


have nothing about me that makes a turmoil,” 
{fixing her pale eyes steadily on Gretchen’s 
; face. 

; It was lifted now to her own, gravely, the 
color coming and going hot and sudden; but 
> she did not speak for a moment, and then her 
$ voice was as guarded as her mother’s. ‘I made 
‘no clamor. I knew nothing of this question 
2 until it was subthitted to me, this morning, and 
2 I gave my answer ag.tersely as I knew how, to 
‘you and the lawyer. I wish to say nothing 
more.” 
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The widow plaited the frill about her wrist, y every word, ‘That there is nothing more hor- 
and buttoned the jet clasps tighter. ‘I under- }rible for God to look down on, this night, than 
stand you then, my dear. You prefer to take on me, feeling to you as Ido. And whose fault 
the entire charge of your share of the property, } is it—whose fault is it?” leaning her head against 
removing it from under my supervision ?” the mantle-shelf. 

The girl hesitated. ‘I think it better. I, “Ts it mine, Gretchen?” with the low, soft 
too, hate turmoil. I wish to remove all fear of } tone unvaried. 
it in the future.” : “I don’t know. Oh! mother,” in a hoarse 

There was a long silence. Gretchen had | whtapan, “if you knew how I have been hun- 
buried her face in her hands, a shiver going : gry for a real mother, such as other children 
over her body now and then. 3 3know! W hy couldn’t you see it? Why couldn’t 

Her mother’s countenance had not altered, $ you see that I hated lies, that a sham would not 
unless to grow more sunny and balmy. She } content me?” She did not hear what her mother 
shook out her cobweb handkerchief, and held it 3 said in answer—a torrent of unmeaning, glozing, 
to her face. It had a cool, delicate odor of dead *half-angry words—until one caught her ear. 
rose-leaves that always hung about her. “Tea-;  “ ‘Unnatural?’ I do not know that,” raising 
roses? Tut! tut! That is too bad!” she ex- her head, with a worn-out look. ‘God is not 
claimed. ‘Henrietta should know better. None } unjust. I don’t believe the curse will all fall 
but the common June rose is proper to use— ?upon the children’s heads, when they despise 
healthy. As you please about this matter, my {their parents.” She waited a moment. The 
child,” languidly. ‘‘It may—doubtless will— $ pinkish color was gone from Mrs. Knotw’s face; 
provoke remark. Ill-disposed persons may E had a frightened, weak look that Gretchen 
doubt my integrity—my capacity certainly— had never seen before. 
since you publicly question it; but——” She was a weak woman, worshiping self, with 

Gretchen had risen, and walked hurriedly | fnese born in her blood. She had not meant 
once or twice across the room. ‘ Mother!” 3 to do this harm. It jarred against her old re- 


stopping short, and then choking for a word. ligious formula to hear her child defy and taunt 
The woman eyed her keenly from under the ee and, for an instant, it terrified her to think 


sad droop of her white eyelid. The girl’s pas- 3 that the sin might be laid at her own door. She 

sion was rising; she would be tameable pre- }did not think whether the crime would have 

sently, ove greater if she had tainted the girl also 
“No more, my daughter. It is enough for } with sham and stratagem. 

me to know that you do not repose the confi- ; Gretchen took her hand in both of hers. She 

dence in me which your father never denied me.” } was a little thing, and had to look up into the 
Something hardened the face she was watch- } widow’s face. 

ing just then. ‘‘We will not speak of that. I ‘¢Mother, is it too late?” 

am claiming nothing unusual, only an ordinary “For what, Gretchen?” 

right. I wish to stand alone in the world. I *‘For us to alter all this. Let us forget that 

know my share of the property is small, but, } we are mother and daughter.” 

such as it is, let me have it, to do what I will «‘You have forgotten it already,” bitterly. 

with. I think, maybe, I can make myself a ; @*‘ Let us stand together as two women,” calmly, 

better and more useful woman with it,” in a 3 ‘‘or as human souls before God, and try to win 

lower tone. srespect and love from each other. Maybe, if 
There was @ derisive sneer on the widow’s ;you had begun in that way, I never. would 

lip, but she said nothing, only bent her beauti- 3 have forgotten the other feeling of mother and 

fully-shaped head sadly, and looked at the car- 3 daughter.” 

pet. The fire burned low and clear, and threw 3 “You took your Maker’s name into your 

her shadow sharply on the floor. zmouth,” shaking her off angrily. ‘‘Never pro- 
Gretchen, looking at it, noted how hard and ; fane it so again—you, who contemn His holy 

rigid the outline was, how cruel the exaggerated ; laws!” 

face, unlike the real voluptuous contour and fea- 2 She drew from her, and began eutiendoring to 

tures. It was like the hard undertone in her § herself in a feeble way. The girl looked at her 

mother’s musical accents, which, once or twice 3a moment and then left the room without a 

in her life, had broken out, and which those : word. “God help me!” holding her hands to 

who heard it had never forgotten. gher head: ‘I don’t know’whose fault it was in 
“Do you know what I think?” said the girl, ° the beginning.” *? 

facing her suddenly, her face growing paler with 3 The widow was shaken, as muliliperbaps, ag 
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she had been by her husband’s death. But, ; anon, as they talked, his glance sought this pic- 
like those lowest forms of animal life that work } ture, as if to gather assurance from it. A por- 
themselves together when disjointed, and go on } trait, only, of an old man—a mild, pale-colored 
with their pulseless, dull life, minds of her cast * face, with sandy skin and white hair, and a look 
soon lose the remembrance of the severest’ of cruel cunning under the insipidity and mild- 
shock, and jog on pleasantly in their natural ness. Her husband’s father—she knew him well. 
habit. She sat quite still for awhile, sighing } He had lived until a few years ago. She had 
heavily sometimes; then she picked a thread or? reason to remember him with a shiver. 
two from the heavy crepe trimming, glanced to} ‘You wish to see me on business?” in her 
the oval mirror to see if the caps on the sleeves ° ; pleasant voice. 
were of the right width, adjusted a tiny golden } Again the rapid scrutiny. ‘Yes, madam. 
ringlet, and then, remembering the mantua-; You are a woman of business, I learn.” She 
maker had not been paid, brought out a thick } smiled, being flattered. ‘Se I will talk pre- 
blank-book and began to look over her accounts. } cisely as if to a man. I can read your cha- 
Very neatly kept it was, that book, and very’ racter, madam. Jn famille—all poetic enthu- 
keen the blue eye glancing over it. No trades- ; siasm, generous impulse ; with that account-book 
people bills were marked unpaid either; that ; ; open—regular, methodic, direct, terse. Eh! am 
was a paltry meanness for which the fair-haired S1 just, madam?” 
widow had no relish. $ She smiled again, eying him suspiciously. 
What was he trying to blind her for? 
He caught the glance. ‘You suspect me? 
CHAPTER V. Well, Mrs. Knote, you have no need,” frankly. 
Sue had lit the drop-light, and was poising ; «<I came here on a matter of business, pleasant 
her dainty finger over one of the pages, when : or otherwise, as you choose to make it.” 
the servant entered with a card. ; “That is not difficult to decide,” with an 
“Abraham Doty?” she said to herself, with a ? affable smile. 
puzzled glance. “IT do-not know,” dryly. ‘I know you by 
“Not a gentleman, madam,” said the foot-: reputation, Mrs. Knote, and I foresee, I think, 
man, emphatically. $ how you will receive my errand. It might be 
“Show him in here then, James,” returning} the best thing to be honest at once, and throw 
to the page. “If Gretchen insists on receiving } off all disguise. I expect to meet an adroit 
her stocks, I must retrench at once. No sea- | chess-player in you. For me, I was a lawyer 
shore for this summer,’ > her face heating as in: } in New York. Not in the upper courts, as you 
the days of her spoiled youth. Perhaps the old ; $ may suppose, but used to-what is called hard 
dreams of rising by a lucky match were waken- : practice, sharp dodges, you understand? [I tell 
ing again. $ you this in order that you may know I shall not 
“Mr. Doty!” interrupted the servant. : be scrupulous with regard to means when we 
- She turned suavely to meet the stranger, as} come to arrange this matter.” 
the door closed behind him, with a quick doubt The widow leaned her head on her soft hand. 
if James had been right in his verdict. Her: «Explain yourself,” she said, quietly. 
instincts were different: this man was well’ «J will.” There was a slight pause, in which 
quietly dressed, with the easy address of a$ the man fumbled with his gingham cravat, and 
person used to meet women of her grade in 3 glanced at the foreboding face of the portrait. 
society. James had noticed the watchful, un-} “A fine face! A very fine face,” waving his 
quiet eyes, perhaps. He was a small, wiry- * hand toward it. “Eh, madam? Intellect there. 
looking man, with long jaws, and lank, iron-} The ability of a man to comprehend his position 
gray hair. There was a well-counterfeited look 7 and master it.” 
of surprised admiration, with his second bow,: «Yes,” the head never moving from its steady 
that touched the widow sensibly. $ poise, and the blue eyes following his unflinch- 
He seated himself near her by the table, his § ingly. 
uneasy, furtive eye rapidly glancing over the} ; “Your husband’s late father? Yes. It is 
old book-cases that lined the walls, the massive : 3 partly with respect to his business I am here 
wood-work, the glimpse of lawn from behind ; to-night. During his life—” rapidly dropping 
the drab curtains, and settling, at last, on ai the swelling loud tone, and speaking direct and 
picture dimly seen in one corner. A meralogs sharp, ‘‘while he lived, he paid an annuity to 





sinile crossedhis face as he saw it, but it vanished $ one Elizabeth Storm, atid her husband, John.” 
instantly. But the widow noticed that, ever and; Mrs. Knote nodded carelessly. ‘The wife 
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always named first, which was unusual, eh?} sat down, smiling. ‘Go on, I am all atten- 


But there were reasons, there were reasons, as $ 
we shall presently discover. After the death : 
of this old gentleman,” again waving his hand 
to the portrait, “the annuity continued, as a 
claim upon the estate, during the life of your 
late husband. Am I right?” 

“Quite right.” 

“Did you, madam,” sharply, “know the 
reason why that annuity was paid?” 

“I did not.” The awakened curiosity in her 
face made him believe that she spoke truth. “I 3 
concluded that they were servants of the family, 
yet thought it strange the annuity should be so 
large.” 





tion.” 

“My story has reference to this gentleman, 
your venerated father, or husband’s father,” 
pointing up with the old sinister smile. ‘You 
knew him?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Not in his youth, to which my story relates. 
A gay young man he was, with plenty of wild 
oats to sow, they say. He went to Europe to 
get rid of them, leaving his wife and only son, 
your husband, here.” 

“So I have heard.” 

“He had a brother, of whom, perhaps, you 


° also have heard, the owner, at that time, of The 
‘You stopped it, therefore, at your husband’s } 


Elms, this property. Is it called by that name 


death?” $ still?” 


‘Legally, the claim was null then. 


3 
My hus- : 


S 


She bowed, and said, ‘‘I have heard of him. 


band made no provision for its continuance. } He died in Germany, where he had lived for 


Like myself, he was ignorant of the cause. 
conclude,” she said, after a pause, ‘“‘that you 
have come to induce its continuance?” g 

“Perfectly correct, madam, in your conclu-$ 
sion. It is made with your ordinary sagacity.” 

The lady colored at the familiar smirk on the $ 
man’s face. _ ‘Then, sir, I must inform you 
that your errand is futile; the estate will be 
taxed no farther. 
by these people?” 

“Well, no; not employed. But, to put the 
matter in its true light, I have, for some years, 
been in the receipt of half this sum, and I miss 
it. It quite makes a break in my income, I 
assure you.” 

‘Probably. But that matters little to me,” 
rising. ‘‘Is that all of your business, Mr. Doty?” 

“Not all,” coolly. 

Again the furtive glance, which, this time, 
seemed to rate and value the solid luxury of} 
the room, the great sweep of land outside, with 
its old clumps of trees, even the delicate adorn- 
ments of the soft, swaying figure before him. 
“This is a pleasant home—for its owners. Re- 
minds me of an English country-seat, so securely 
based, home-looking. Imagine the heir of such 
an estate kept from it for years! How he would 
relish the home-coming, eh?” 

The lady put her hand upon the bell-rope. 
“You said your business was concluded?” 
quietly. 

“No,” in a cooler, more determined tone. 
“Sit down, madam, I have a story to tell you 3 
which is rather long and tedious. It may alter 
your decision about the annuity. Be patient, 3 
Mrs. Knote. It is not worth while to quarrel : 
now.” ; 

The blue eyes met hisa moment, Then she} 


You are probably employed } 





I$ many years. At his death, The Elms became 


the property of my husband’s father, and so 
has descended to me and my daughter. What 
is there you wish to trace?” , 

‘“‘Nothing. Only, as I said, to tell you an 
incident or two bearing on these facts. When 
old Andrew Knote, whose portrait we have here, 
hunted out his brother John, who was then 
living in Weimar, he had first contrived to get 
rid of the bigger part of his own income by 
rouge et noir, at Baden,” 

“T think it likely.” 

«John Knote lived in a quiet fashion, having 
no intercourse with any but German residents, 
which will account for the facts I am going to 
relate having been kept secret so long.” 

The lady played with the agate paper-holder 
on the table. 

“‘T am tedious? I'll try and condense a little. 
Mr. Andrew Knote has, doubtless, often de- 
scribed to his son, and possibly to his son’s 
wife, how his brother was seized with malig- 
nant fever and died, in his house at Weimar, a 
month after he himself became a guest there?” 

‘‘T have heard him mention it, certainly.” 

*‘Also, how he, Andrew Knote, tended him 
faithfully in this last extremity, and having 
seen him interred in the village grave-yard re- 
turned home, in sincere mourning, and, entered 
into just possession of The Elms, and whatever 
stocks or other income had belonged to the dead 
man? Very well. So far, so right. But Andrew 
Knote,” glancing up at the scowling face with 
a malignant smile, ‘did not state what became 
of the living child of the man he nursed with 
such sincerity into the grave?” 

The widow’s hand contracted on the bauble 
she held until it broke, but her voice was per- 
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fectly calm. ‘John Knote had no child. He} The lady passed her hand over her dry lips 
never married.” once or twice before speaking. ‘‘You wish me 

“A mistake, madam,” lightly. ‘‘Excusable, } to understand, therefore, that this Elizabeth 
certainly, but still a mistake. Our friend, who } Bradish, or her heirs, are the legitimate owners 
is looking down on us so serenely from the } of this property? That the annuity paid to 
wall, and, I hope, from some place higher,” } these people was hush money, and, on con- 
solemnly stroking his beard, ‘‘was not likely } sideration of my renewing it, you and they will 
to inform you on that point.” keep silence still longer?” 

The blue eyes did not waver; grew curiously} ‘What a Keen acumen you have been en- 
watchful and cat-like. ‘Your proof?” quietly. } dowed with, madam! I cannot help thinking 

“I would scarcely have come unprepared.” ; what a pity it is it should be wasted on a 
The man still affected an easy lightness of man-} woman!” 
ner, but his look met hers constantly, hard and “But you have let one point slip your no- 
defiant; the game was nearing its crisis. ‘Three 3 tice,” without heeding him, “that, in case of 
years before his death, John Knote married, in; this matter being brought before the courts, 
Yorkshire, Mary Bradish, daughter of Sorton $ the man and his wife implicate themselves.” 
Bradish, yeoman, of St. George’s parish,” read- “Pardon me. It is not probable I would 
ing from a paper which he drew from his pocket. § have neglected so palpable a ¢log on our move- 
“The marriage certificate, Mrs. Knote, or rather, ; ments. Their papers of instruction, which they 
a@ copy,” smiling significantly as she caught at: were crafty enough to procure from Knote, free 
it, with shaking fingers, where he had thrown ; them from any legal responsibility.” 
it on the table. ‘‘I’m a safe man, I keep the’ There was a long silence, the man leaning 
originals, Well? So far, so right, as we said forward, with both elbows on the table, his red, 
before,” wetting his thumb to turn over some 3 fox-like eyes reading her face, his breath com- 
other loose papers which he held in his hand. } ing short, like an animal about to spring. For 
“Next we have the certificate of the physician § the first time she avoided his look, but he could 
Zimmerman? yes, that’s the name—who at-{ discern nothing on her face. She had with- 
tended said Mary Bradish, or Knote, in her last $ drawn every trace of expression from it, which 
illness; she dying in child-bed, at her husband’s § was one trick of her subtle habit; lay, half re- 
house in Weimar. Thirdly, the certificate of} clining, in her easy-chair, the gas-light playing 
the child’s baptism, under the name of Elizabeth 3 softly over her graceful figure and golden curls, 
Bradish Knote; fourthly ” and the white fingers tapping on her lips. 

“Is the child dead? Supposing these facts} “You do not ask after the fortunes of this 
to be proven, which I by no means admit—you : Elizabeth Bradish,” he said, impatiently. “Yet 
cannot produce the child—her claims would not; I think you ought, considering how long your 
have been suffered so long to remain in abey-} very bread and butter, one might say, has come 

-ance by her mother’s relatives.” from her hand?” 

He could scarcely understand her, her voice} Still no reply. Was the woman foiled, be- 
was so husky and shrill. He answered coolly, } fore she had fought, or at bay, and on guard? 
with a furtive smile; “Be calm, madam. Un- “Pll be generous with my facts. She’s dead 
fortunately, there were no English relatives,} now. A good, easy soul, with neither courage 
‘Sorton Bradish, yeoman,’ having been planted } nor knowledge enough to force her right. She 
some time previously—pardon the slang—ma-; married a man of like calibre, an oyster-dredger, 
dam, I—vwell, to resume—I can produce the } down the bay. But she has a son living, a man 
affidavits of John Storm and his wife, Elizabeth, } with doggedness of purpose to push his claim 
certifying that, at the time of John Knote’s; through hell itself, if he could get a wedge in.” 
death, they were employed by him, respectively, The colorless eyelashes fluttered a little. 
as coachman and nurse; that for and in con-$ ‘Does he know of this story? Supposing what 
sideration of the sum of one thousand dollars, $ you say to be true?” she added, hastily. 
to them paid by the brother of the deceased, ‘<Not definitely. I must go back a bit. These 
Abraham Knote, they brought the infant child of } Storms moved up to the shore of Superior, where 
said John Knote to this country, and procured } the copper-mines ate now. The old man and 
admission for her into an Orphan Asylum of $I fell in with each other, and became chums 
this city, under the name of Elizabeth Bradish. } enough for him to entrust this whole story to 
Or, if more than certificates are needed, said} me. They’re a simple-minded: pair, compared 
John Storm and his wife can be produced in? to a man of experience, so ——” 
person. The train of evidence is clear.” “I understand. You extorted part of the 
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annuity from him by threats of revealing the; The widow closed the white lashes over her 
secret?” : eyes. She was afraid they might tell too much. 
«‘Well—well. You put it in rough words. But : 3 3 Suddenly the blood rushed thick and terrified 
that’s about the English of it. When old Knote ; 3 to her heart. ‘What did you call this man? 
died, your husband balked a little in paying : $ Mackay? An oyster-dredger on the beach, above 
up. I wrote then a letter to the Mackays—the ? the third cove?” 
dredger’s name was Mackay—telling the whole} ‘‘Exactly!” with a keen glance. 
story, except the names and residence of the § Mrs. Knote never forgot a trifle. She hada 
Storms, without which they could do nothing, ; 3 brain fit for a petty schemer, to whom each 
intending, if the annuity stopped, to push the $ grain of fact fitted in quickly to its place. Like 
matter through for the dredgers. They would: a flash came the recollection of the cabin, the 
have made it good to me,” with a chuckle. § boy, and his curious likeness to the portrait 
“And, besides, I was tired of seeing the inno-? of Andrew and John Knote’s father. More 
cent punished, and the wicked sitting in high § ¢ than all Doty’s assertions, this fact unnerved 
places. Meanwhile, I employed myself in pro- 3 3 her. 
curing these certificates, and other minute links; ‘‘Give me till noon, to-morrow, for considera- 
needed to make the evidence complete.” 3 tion,” she said, rising abruptly. “You don’t 
‘‘When the payment was renewed os ; know what you ask, The estate has dwindled 
“‘Well, then I let the matter stand for the $ away untf but little more than the bare house 
present. ‘A bird in the hand——,’ you know? $ and mp acres are left.* I’m telling you God’s 
For the Mackays, they had not a peg of proof. : truth now.” He saw that she was. ‘If I pay 
The story I sent them only served to make them 3 this annuity, it will swamp nearly all.” 
discontented and greedy. For that I was sorry. “Ah! that is a pity! You see then, clearly, 
Far be it from me to corrupt any mind,” git would be better for. me to place it in young 
The lady made an involuntary gesture of dis- § Mackay’s hands, He would give a reasonable 
gust. “TI thought you laid aside all shams at § slice of the whole, and, besides, it would be 
the beginning. I have been admiring, all the } serving the cause of justice.” 
way through, your coolness in proclaiming your-$ ‘Let me think—give me time,” holding her 
self a villain.” temples. ‘‘To-morrow, only until to-morrow.” 
“T knew you,” pointedly, “I knew how best} ‘‘Assuredly, madam. I would not, for the 
to approach you. Now, to the point,” rising; world, have so discomposed you. For the proof 
suddenly, and coming in front of her, his hands; of what I have said, you must, of course, rely 
clasped behind his back, his head bent forward. } on your own judgment. It won’t do to take 
“The story acted differently on the boy—I told § : any lawyer into our confidence, eh?” with a 
you. It has made a man of him. I’ve kept laugh. ‘I'll leave these copies of the certifi- 
my eye on him. There’s room enough for any } cates with you. Until to-morrow, yes. I'll 
one, in our large cities, who means to climb. S avoid young Mackay, in the meanwhile. If you 
He’s gone up steadily. He is a man of vigor, 3 decline to treat with me, I can easily find him 
sound information, has a well-earned name for 3 in the evening.” 
unflagging energy; and the spur that has pricked$ He rubbed his felt hat smooth with one arm, 
him on, day by day, I tell you, is to come into 3 and then held it under his elbow, after the fashion 
this house as its master, to be able to win his $ of a chapeau, saying, ‘‘I’ll wish you good-morn- ° 
right, Now, listen tome, Until to-day, it has 3 ing now, madam, Don’t trouble yourself to 
been a vague tradition to hint. This morning ring, I'll find my way out.” And so, with an- 
I went to him, offering to put the proofs in his other quick, inventory-taking glance over walls, 
hand, for——” ¢ and darkening lawn, and lady, he left her, stand- 
‘*A reasonable consideration?” fing motionless by the table, the papers in her 
“Precisely. I am to meet him stasis “aia 


morning. Meanwhile, I came to you.” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





TO A FRIEND. 
BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 
That bound our hearts inalienably fast? 


Oh! has not memory one lingering token 
To lure thee backward to the pleasant past? 


Of friendship’s wreath, or love’s unchanging Yow. 
If love, like thine, so soon can change and sever, 
What heart would seek affection here below? 


Am I forgotten? Has the charm been broken | If so, then let me hear no more, forever, 


* 





PLAIN MARY ALLEN. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Sue was not handsome. She was not bril- 
liant, She had none of those salient points of 
character from which light flashes. You would 
not single her out ina room. And yet, no in- 
telligent person could sit beside plain Mary 
Allen, for ten minutes, without being interested. 
When she talked, there was a certain firmness 
of tone, and earnestness of manner, that gave 
weight to her well-considered utterances, You 
felt that what she said had a meaning in her 
thought, and was not simply the lighj impres- 
sion of a passing sentiment. 

“Do you know Miss Allen?” said a young 
officer, named Wilmot. He asked the question 
of a lady friend, whom he had found quite 
agreeable—a Miss Helen Wilde. 

**T have met her in company a few times— 
nothing more.” 

“She seems to be an intelligent girl,” re- 
marked the officer. 

“She is said to be very peculiar,” answered 
Miss Wilde. 

“Ah! In what respect?” 

“Odd.” 


“Odd?”: Capt. Wilmot smiled. ‘What do 








**Yes, I believe so.” 

“Then I will know hey better.” This was 
spoken inwardly. While thought was still play- 
ing around this conclusion, Miss Wilde said, 

“Are you going to Mrs. Barton’s, next week?” 

“That is my present intention. Will you be 
there ?” 

“If nothing happens to prevent.” 

A brief pause in the conversation followed. 
When resumed, the subject was changed. 

The entertainment at Mrs. Barton’s, to which 
reference had been made by Capt. Wilmot, was 
to come off within a few days. Piain Mary 
Allen had received a card. 

‘You must go,” said her mother. The voice 
was thin and weak. Large, tender eyes, bright 
from hectic fervors, looked fondly across the 
room to where Mary sat near a window, holding 
in her hand a card of invitation. 

Mary did not answer. She dropped her eyes 
to the floor, and sat musing. 

“There is time enough to have a dress made,” 
said Mrs. Allen. 

“T shall not get a new dress,” replied Mary. 
‘«My blue and white plaid, with a little change 


you mean by odd, Miss Helen? To me, she ; of trimming, will answer.” 


appeared anything else but an oddity—calm,3 ‘But you have worn it so many times,” ob- 
quiet, self-possessed, and agreeable in conver- 3 jected Mrs. Allen. 


sation.” 

“IT know nothing of her myself, captain,” re- 
turned Miss Wilde, ‘‘and only spoke from hear- 
say. People mention her as peculiar. A person 
who will do out-of-the-way things.” 

**Independent!” said Capt. Wilmot. 

‘Yes; that word expresses it, no doubt. In- 
dependent. Don’t care. If she wants to doa 
thing, she will do it, and not stop to ask what 
you or I may think.” 

“But only, ‘Is it right?’” remarked the cap- 
tain. 
“T can’t say as to that. I don’t know her 
intimately. And, in fact, have no desire for a 
very close acquaintance. These independent, 
peculiar, one-sided people never had any attrac- 
tions for me. There is so little that is sympa- 
thetic about them. They don’t flow in with 
you. Stand on principle, as they call it, no 
matter how trifling the question may be.” 

“Miss Allen is one of this kind?” said Capt. 
Wilmot. 
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“No matter. I am scarcely of sufficient con- 
sequence for people to keep an inventory of my 
wardrobe. Not one in ten, if asked, would be 
able to say whether I had appeared in the dress 
before, or not.” 

‘Don’t you believe it, my child. Some people 
are hawk-eyed in these matters.” 

“I wish them better employment,” returned 
Mary. ‘As for a new dress, I can’t think it 
would be right for me to spend the money at 
this time, more particularly,” she added, in a 
lower vvuice, touched with feeling, ‘‘as it is not 
at all certain that I shall see it best to go when 
the evening comes round.” 

‘‘Why not, Mary?” Mrs. Allen spoke with 
some surprise. 

“If you are no better than you are to-day, 
mother, I shall not leave you.” 

“Qh! I shall be better. It was the excite- 
ment of company, yesterday, that gave me such 
a bad night, and leaves me so weak and ner- 
vous to-day.” 








A coughing spell followed this sentence. § 
Mary arose quickly, tossing aside the card of 
invitation, and going to where her mother sat 3 
in a large, cushioned chair, held her head while 3 
the paroxysm lasted, and, when it was over, 
drew it lovingly against her bosom. 

“IT think you ought to have a new dress, 
Mary,” said Mrs. Allen, as soon as she felt’ 
strong enough to speak again. The mother’s; 
pride, love, and forecast were with the daughter 3 
—her only child, who, when she passed away, 
must be left alone in the world. She desired 
the new dress for Mary, in:order that she might : 
not be eclipsed, or overshadowed, by other ¢ 
young ladies at Mrs. Barton’s. ‘Your cousin $ 
Jane will stay with me. I will send for her.” 

“She may have an engagement on the same § 
evening,” suggested Mary. 

“Tt isn’t likely. Anyhow, I'll send for her. 
You go out and buy the dress. Go to-day.” 

But Mary demurred to this, saying that, con- 3 
sidering their circumstances, she did not think : 
it right to spend twenty-five or thirty dollars 3 
for a new dress just for a party. While the 3 
fond contention was going on, a servant handed ; 
in a card. It bore the name of Capt. Wilmot. 
“Say that I will be down.” The servant with- : 
drew. 

“*Who is it?” asked Mrs. Allen. Her watch-§ 
ful eyes had noted a change on her daughter’s $ 
face, and a deepening of its color. 3 

“Capt. Wilmot,” replied Mary. 

“Capt. Wilmot!” The surprise in Mrs. Allen’s 
voice was marked. ‘‘Have you met him?” 

“Yes, once. He was at Mrs. Cline’s. We 
happened to be thrown together, and, without } 
introduction, entered into conversation. He is } 
a man of intelligence. I was much pleased with ; 
him. ; me 2 

Mary arose, and, going to the bureau, ex-§ 
amined her hair in the glass. Its smoothness } 
satisfied her. Then, removing her collar, she | 
took from one of the drawers another, of snowy 3 
white linen, and was drawing it about her neck, 
when her mother said, 

“‘Change your dress, dear, by all means.” 

‘And keep him waiting for ten or fifteen 
minutes? No, mother. My dress is clean, neat, 
and well fitting. If he has come to inspect my 
garments only, this attire will do as well as any- 
thing else.” 

“You are a strange girl, Mary,” said Mrs. 
Allen, fondly, yet just a little sadly. «Too in-§ 
dependent, I fear sometimes, for your own 3 
good.” 

Mary went down and saw the captain, who 
sat talking with her a whole hour. Just before 
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retiring, he asked if she were going to Mrs. 
Barton’s. 

“It is my present intention to go,’ 
plied. 

“If entirely agreeable, Miss Allen, I will call 
for you.” 

She answered, frankly, that it would be 
agreeable. So he went away with this under- 
standing. In that short hour, the heart of Mary 
had been touched. The tones of Capt. Wilmot 


, 


she re- 


had a melody never perceived, by her ears, in 


any other voice. His eyes had looked into hers 
with a meaning never read in eyes before. 
There was a sphere about him that penetrated 
to her inner life and consciousness, and awak- 
ened a delicious sense of pleasure. 

When Mrs. Allen learned that Capt. Wilmot 
was to call for Mary on the night of Mrs. Bar- 


® ton’s entertainment, and saw by Mary’s manner 


how much she was pleased by the compliment, 
she was still more in earnest about the new 
dress. But, on this point, Mary did not change 
her views. ‘‘We cannot afford the expense, 
mother,” was her argument, backed by the 
assertion, that, with a little change in the trim- 
ming, which would not cost over three dollars, 
her blue and white silk eduld be made to ‘look 
very nice indeed.” 

Two or three evenings afterward, Capt. Wil- 
mot met Miss Wilde again. She was one of 
those free, forward, chatty girls, always trying 
to be agreeable and make a good impression, 
with whom young men get easily on terms of 
intimacy. 

“I called to see your oddity, the other day,” 
said the captain. 

“What oddity? 

‘«Miss Allen.” 

“Indeed!” An amused expression flashed 
over the bright face of Miss Wilde. ‘Well, 
what did you make of her? She met you ina 
calico wrapper, and curl papers—ha?” 

“Upon my word, Miss Wilde,” answered the 
captain, ‘‘if I were to be put on oath, I couldn’t 
say what kind of a dress she wore. There were 
no curl papers, however, for I remember that 
her brown hair was smooth, and as glossy as a 
bird’s wing.” 

‘‘How long did she keep you waiting?” 

“Not three minutes.” 

“You were charmed, of course.” There was 
just a little irony in the tones of Miss Wilde. 

“So well pleased,” answered the captain, 
‘that’ I-could not resist the inclination to ask 
if I should call for her on next Wednesday even- 
ing.” 

“Well—what did she say?” 


Whom do you mean?” 
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“T am to call.” 

‘And you expect to find her all ready, of 
course ?” 

“Certainly.” 

There was a shrug and a grimace. Sprightly 
girls do these things, sometimes. 

«What do you mean?” asked the captain. 

*T expect to see you, all forlorn, at Mrs. 
Barton’s,” 

“You don’t mean that Miss Allen will recede 
from her engagement?” 

**She’s peculiar, captain. I told you that be- 
fore—an oddity. Ten to one, she will change ; 
her mind before next Wednesday evening. 
There'll be a headache, a sick mother—her 
mother is an invalid, I’ve heard—or some other 
excuse. It won’t be the first time.” 

“Why do you say, ‘Not the first time?” 
asked Capt. Wilmot. 

* Because, to my certain knowledge, she has 
failed to keep two engagements of a like cha- 
racter. She’s queer, captain. You never know 
just how to take her.” 

The captain smiled, incredulously, and said § 
that he had no fears. But, as the time drew ; 
on, he could not help recalling the conversation 
with Miss Wilde, and feeling just a little uncer- 
tain and uncomfortable. 

Now, in the eyes of Miss Wilde, the captain 
had found favor. This being so, she, very na- 
turally, desired to find favor in his eyes. It did 
not affect her pleasantly, this evident drawing 
of Capt. Wilmot toward Mary Allen, a girl 
whose attractions she had so lightly esteemed 
that rivalry had not been thought of as possible. 
Here was, therefore, personal feeling, in her de- 
preciation of Mary Allen, which led to invention 
as well as exaggeration. 

It was Monday, and the party was to come 
off on Wednesday evening. Miss Wilde could 
not push the thought of Mary Allen out of her 
mind She knew a cousin of hers, named Jane 
Ridgely, intimately. This cousin was a girl 
something after her own style. Thinking about 
Mary, brought up the image of Jane, and the 
thought of Jane prompted a visit. So she put 


.on her things, and went to see her. It soon ; 


came out, in conversation, that Jane was going 


to spend the evening with Mrs. Allen, who was $ 
too sick to be left alone, in order that her cousin : 


might go to the party at Mrs. Barton’s. 
“You are wonderfully self-sacrificing!” was 
responded to this. 
““Why do you say so?”’ asked Jane. 
“You had an invitation to the party.” 
“No. Tam not in Mrs. Barton’s circle.” 
“There has been a mistake, gr some unac- 


: countable delay,” said Miss Wilde, through 
whose thought had flashed a scheme for disap- 
pointing Mary Allen, and, at the same time, 
hurting her in the estimation of.Capt. Wilmot. 

“I know Mrs, Barton intended inviting you. 
In fact, I saw a card with your name.” 

“Are you sure?” Jane’s eyes grew bright, 
$and a warmer color melted over her face. 

“Certain. The invitations were very exten- 
sive, and it is just possible that a careless ser- 
3 vant may have delayed some of them even to 
this late png I am almost certain yours will 
$ come to-day.” 

3 «It will be too late. I should have no time 
: for preparation left,” said Jane, in a tone-of 
‘ disappointment and annoyance. 

:  «Extemporize something, my dear,” answered 
Miss Wilde. ‘It is going to be a splendid affair. 
I'll help you all I can, The fact is, you look 
well in almost any dress. You're just the 
style.” 

‘‘But, I have promised to stay with aunt 
Allen.” 

: ‘In order to let Mary go? I'd like to see 
$you do that: You are not quite such a fool!” 
“You talk as though I had an invitation,” 

said Jane. 

**Because I saw one made out, and am dead 

sure, as our Harry says, that it will be here 
$ within an hour or two. Send me word the 
moment it is received, and if our unjted wit 
and taste don’t put you into splendid party 
trim, by to-morrow evening, we are duller than 
I fancy.” 

Miss Wilde’s visit was brief. On leaving her 
friend, she hurried off to the residence of Mrs. 
Barton. She was intimate with this lady. 

“T have a favor to ask,” she said. - 

‘Name it.” 

‘Send an invitation to Jane Ridgely.” 

“If you desire it, certainly; but it is so late 
that she will scarcely accept.” 

“T’ll manage all that. She’ll come.” 

‘Very well.” Mrs. Barton took up a printed 
card of invitation, and, slipping it into an en- 
velope, wrote thereon the. address of Jane 
Ridgely. In less than half an hour, the card 
} was in the young lady’s hands. 

It was Tuesday morning, the day before the 
: party. Mary Allen sat in her mother’s room, 
sat work on the dress to be worn next evening. 
‘She was making some alterations, and putting 
Son new trimming. Mrs. Allen had not been as 
> well even as usual, during the last few days, 
} and was lying in bed. Every few minutes, Mary 
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‘ would put down her work, in order to give some 


Sattention to the invalid. She had readjusted 
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the pillows, that her mother might lie more } : reading aloud, the previous night, taken in ite 
easily, and resumed her seat by the window, } place. 


wifen a note was handed to her by the servant. 
As she read it, Mrs. Allen’s eyes were on her 
face, and saw her countenance change: a shadow 
fell over it suddenly. Mary sat very still, and } 
seemed lost, after finishing the note. 

“‘Whom is it from?” asked Mrs. Allen. 

“>. ym Jane.” Mary’s voice did not betray } 
any feeling, but it was lower than usual. 

‘‘What does she say?” 


“That she is sorry to Gieapyeint me, but can- 


not come to-morrow evening.’ 
“Why?” Mrs. Allen rose up in bed. 


; It was impossible for Mary Allen to look for- 
> ward to the hour when Capt. Wilmot was to call 
g for her, without uncomfortable sensationg. She 
wished to appear well in his eyes—to stand fair 
with him. There was a feeling that his offer to 
accompany her to Mrs. Barton’s was grounded 
3 in something deeper than a mere compliment. 
: How would he regard her conduct? The hour 
came at last. She heard the carriage that 
; brought him stop at the door, heard the bell 
3 ring, and waited for his name, or card, to be 
gsent up. Then she went down to meet him, 
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“She does not give the reason, but says that ; feeling strangely ill at ease and embarrassed. 


it will be impossible to come. So, that settles ° 


” 


the party question.” She sighed faintly; then, 
rallying herself, and affecting a cheerfulness she 


did not feel, added, “It’s all for the best, no: 


The look of disappointment, almost displeasure, 
> that came into his face, when she entered, dressed 
? in a plain wrapper, hurt and confused her. But 
she pushed aside her disturbed feelings with a 


,doubt. I’m only-sorry to disappoint Capt. Wil-§ strong hand, and, in a few quiet words, offered 


mot, since he was so polite; but it cannot be 
helped. ( 

“It must be helped!” answered Mrs. Allen. $ 
“You shall go to this party, if I have to stay 
alone.” 

‘The right way, mother, for every one, is the} 
best way. You have not been so well, for the 3 
last two or three days, and there has been a} 
question in my mind about leaving you even} 
with Jane. This note decides the question.” 

“Tl send for Mrs. Kennard,” said the mother. 
“Now, don’t object; for I have set my heart on 
your going, Mary.” 

“‘Mrs. Kennard! Why, mother dear, how can 
you think of her? I wouldn’t trust you alone 
with her, for a whole evening, if I were to gain 
akingdom ‘Don’t think any more about it. The 
question, as I said just how, is settled. If, as 
you have declared so often, there is a Provi- 
dence in each event of our lives, no matter how 
small, or seemingly unimportant, there is a 
Providence in this; and my surest way to re- 
ceive the highest good designed, is to meet it in 
a right spirit, that is, to do just what duty, con- 
science, and love dictate, and these all say, ‘Re- 
main at home with your mother.’ ” 

Mary had risen from her seat by the window, 
and crossed the room. She now stood by the § 
bedside, and was gently pressing her mother 
back upon the pillows. Mrs. Allen shut her 
eyes, and looked sad and disappointed. She: 
did not know how keenly the disappointment } 
had touched Mary also; for the true-hearted 
girl was concealing what she felt, for her mother’s { 
sake. 


The dress upon which Mary had been work- : 
ing was put away, and a book that she had been : 


the excuse of her mother’s sickness as a reason 
$ why she could not keep her engagement. She 
$ saw that Capt. Wilmot was not satisfied, and 
| hurt pride made her draw back, silent, cold, 
2 changed. Each felt uncomfortable and embar- 
Srassed. After a few minutes the captain arose, 
? and, with polite formality, retired. The instant 
; Mary was alone, she covered her face with her 
\ hands, not able to restrain a gush of tears. 
, Ww here is your belie companion?” asked Miss 
Wilde, on meeting Capt. Wilmot at the party. 
} She smiled into his face with an arch malignancy 
that threw a suspicion into his mind. The eap- 
’ tain had sharp eyes, understood human nature, 
and was skilled in character-reading. 
‘Miss Allen, you mean?” 
“Yes. I don’t see her.” 
“‘She is not here.” 
«Aha! Didn’t I prophesy as much?” 
4‘Yes,” 
‘*Did you call for her?” 
“T called.” 
“And she wasn’t ready—had changed her 
: mind! It isn’t my fault if you were disap- 
pointed, captain. Forewarned, forearmed, you 
know. You'll believe me touching her oddity, : 
now, won't you?” 
; And she laughed archly. Some one drew her 
$ away, and the captain mingled with the com- 
pany, feeling annoyed and uncomfortable. Had! 
; this girl really been trifling with him? Was. 
the sick mother story a mere subterfuge? He 
had been foreadvised of this very thing as pos- 
sible. And yet, there was something in the 
5 S affair altogether out of harmony with his own 
estimate of Mary Allen’s character, formed. on 
brief observation, 
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happens that we are not in a mood to bear dis- ; that perplexed and annoyed her. She had an- 
appointment gracefully. That was my misfor- ; other feeling, one of shame, when Mrs. Barton, 
tune to-night, and I offer an apology.” a woman of courage as well as honorable feel- 
He. had taken her hand, and he felt it tremble. ‘ ing, held to her eyes a mirror in which she saw 
At first she looked at him firmly; but her eyes : herself reflected. 
soon dropped away from his, and her face grew “You meant evil to a true-hearted and noble 
warm with blushes. He led her, unresisting, : girl,” she said; ‘‘but the shaft, designed for her, 
to a sofa, and took a place beside her, still keep- ? glanced aside, and hurt your own good name. 
ing hold of her hand, and still perceiving its ‘It was not well done, my young friend, and, if 
tremor. Why this agitation? Hearts are quick ° you suffer in consequence, may the memory of 
interpreters. It was the propitious moment—: pain, if no higher impulse rule in your spirit, 
not looked for, but welcomed and accepted. 3 hold you guarded in the future. There lies, in 
When Mary returned to her mother’s room, an ; all wrong-doing, a germ of retribution, that will 
hour afterward—to the,happy girl the minutes 3 punish the wrong deed, sooner or later.” 
had fled like seconds—her face was paler than ; When plain Mary Allen became Mrs. Wilmot, 
when she went out, but over it lay a veil of $ brilliant, showy girls, like Miss Wilde, did not 
tender joy, subdued, but full of heart reveal- hesitate to announce themselves as puzzled. 
ings that no true mother’s eyes could fail to 3 What could he have seen in her? they asked. 
read. She bent over the expectant invalid, 3 ‘‘Ordinary,”’ ‘‘ plain,” ‘“‘ homely,” ‘‘dull,” “‘com- 
gazing with love-lit eyes into her white, patient 3 monplace,” such were the terms applied. ‘‘Good, 
countenance, and then, hiding her own face on and true, and honorable—full of all soul-sweet- 
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her bosom, whispered, nesses—a woman rightly planned,” said Mrs. 


“T am very happy to-night, dearest, dearest ; Barton, in answer to such poor cavilings. ‘True 
mother!” j men seek for such to be their life-companions, 

Not very long afterward, the fact of an en- and leave the proud, the vain, the showy, and 
gagement between the captain and plain Mary ; frivolous, to mate with meaner natures. Accept 


Allen transpired. This, to Miss Wilde, after } the lesson, my young friends, and be wiser in 


all she had done in the case, was a mystery ’ future.” 





WHEN IT AM OLD. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


I may be oua, some day, Though closed lids obscure 
Old, and weary, and worn; The sight once keen and true, 
May tread my path with a clouded brow, The lamp that burns in the soul so bright, 
And those who love and caress me now, Throughout all time, with unchanging light, 
May wish I had never been born. Will ever seem shining through! 


These wistful eyes of mine What, if my hand should fail 
May then no longer look To show the heart within? 
Into these faces I love so well; And o’er my lips, like a heavy pall, 
And all the beauty of hill and dell The shade of a silent spectre fali, 
May be as a sealed book. My thought-world imprisoning? 


The lightest touch of mine, Shall I, like a statue, sit 
Ay, even the faintest tone, In a desert all alone? 

Has often met a responsive thrill Blind to the blessings that once I knew, 

That was less a joy than a pain, until Deaf to the tones that once thrilled me through, 
I called a fond heart my own. With a heart all turned to stone? 


Tf, in the days to come, ‘ I may be old, some day, 

My face should be less fair, Ay, old, and mute, and blind! 
Would my beloved ones, near and far, With many a joy I’d consent to part, 
Who keep the door of my heart ajar, If still I might keep a youthful heart, 

Still crave an entrance there? As well as a childlike mind. 


T may be old, some day! I may be old, and sit 
What, if I should grow old? Draining the dregs of wine. 
If, into this fair-wrought clay of mine, If some, who in these bright days caress, 
Diviner beauty I can enshrine, The coming years of my life shall bless, 
A gracious spirit enfold? I know I shall not repine. 








MY PRECIOUS PET. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 

Dip I ever write his history? $ Just as Charlie was taking leave, he said, 

No. Now, that I think of it, I am certain that; ‘I brought you something from the Indies, . 
the history of my Precious Pet has never yet : : Maggie—I mean, Miss Cherleigh—but I hardly, 
seen the light. So I will begin at the beginning. § : dare to offer it, now that you are a young lady.” 

When I was a little girl, five or six years old,} ‘Indeed, Charlie!” I replied. “Why, you’ 
I had a favorite play-mate, named Charlie More-; i ; ought to know that anything you could bring 
land. But let me tell you, in the first place, : me would be acceptable!” 
that Charlie was not the pet of which I spoke He looked gratified, and said he would fetch 
in the commencement. it over the next day. I waited with the greatest 

We were deeply attached to each other in a impatience. What could it be? Cousin Bella 
childish way—so much so that we forgot to be } Hayne, from New York, who was visiting us, 
selfish—one to the other—and this, with chil- 3 said it could be no less than a camel’s hair 
dren, is always an evidence of sincere affection. ; shawl; but papa insisted that it must be either 

He would let me spin his top, and beat his 3a wax doll, or a new edition of Cock Robin, 
drum, and ruin his pumpkin vine whistly; and 3 just translated from the original. 

I would ign my freshest picture books, and: Well, it came the next day. Charlie brought 
my reddest-cheeked dolls, to his clumsy fingers. ; it over. And what was it? Why, the blackest 

We used to sail cucumber boats in tubs of } little monkey that you ever set eyes on! 
water; hoist pocket-handkerchief flags on bean- Cousin Bella flew from the room like a lunatic, 
poles; build long strings of stone wall, a couple ; upsetting the what-not, with all my pretty curio- 
of inches high, round imaginary gardens; and } sities, and overturning two chairs and an otto- 
play ‘‘horse’’ till the whole road was clouded ; man, in her frantic haste. 
with the dust we managed to kick up. My favorite cat put up her back, and went 

Charlie was a nice little fellow, and, in my } round and round the new acquisition, uncertain 
girlish days, there was nobody like him; but he } whether to regard the whole affair as a joke, or 
is not my hero, any more than my pet. es serious matter, requiring her growls to make 

As he grew older, he began to develop a taste 3 it legal. 
for adventure, and, at the age of fifteen, he ran I was surprised first; then delighted. I had 
@way from home, with all his capital tied up in { heard so many funny stories of the doings of 
a red bandanna handkerchief, and shipped on } monkeys, that I anticipated a continual fund of 
board an East Indiaman. $ amusement from the tricks of my Shylock—that 

I was twelve years of age at the time, and ; was his name—and I thanked Charlie so much, 
Charlie’s exodus nearly broke my heart. I cried 2 that the fellow actually came to the conclusion 
full an hour, and had red eyes, and a swelled ° that he had done a good thing by importing that 
nose, all the next day, in consequence. I was } monkey. 
only comforted, at the last, by the cook’s pro- ; His ship sailed a week afterward, and I was 
mise of making me a gooseberry turnover. She ; left in undisputed possession of Shylock. At 
kept her promise, and the turnover was excel- 3 that epoch the trials of my life began. 

Jent! Ido not think I would object to one just My Precious Pet soon grew attached to me, 
like it now. ; in his own peculiar way, but he never yielded 

Charlie was absent seven years. When he Sa single freak to my wishes. I might as well 
returned to Barbush, he came over to see us} 3 have tried to get obedience from the north-wind 
the first of all, after his own family. He was a 3 as from him. He seemed especially delighted 
man now—tall, bearded, and bronzed, and I$ with doing just what would irritate me the 
eouldn’t play ‘“‘jack-straws,” nor “horse,” with most. The little rascal knew, evidently, that, 
him any more. let his transgressions be ever so broad, his 

We were, both of us, surprised to find we were $ punishment would be light. 
not little boy and girl, as we used to be. And Nothing in the house was safe from his in- 
we were both of us sorry, I do believe. quiring disposition. He filled my bureau-drawers 
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with frogs, that dees te into my face every time § turn that night.. Miss Periwinkle fainted; aot 
I ventured to search for any article I wanes} honest, but bungling John Jones got her ever- 
frightening me half out’ of my wits. He put; lasting enmity by flinging some cold water in 
*cockle buttons” into my bed; pinned rags and ° her face, which washed the paint off, and left 
strings to my dresses; scented himself with my $ ’ her fair skin three shades darker than usual. 
costliest perfumes, and brushed his head with } I managed to explain things, at last; the 
my hair-brushes, monkey was at the bottom of it; and very soon 

He and the cat were, singularly enough, very ; he made his appearance, meek and innocent, 
good friends—though Shylock never scrupled } but with here and there a suspicious feather 
to box her ears, soundly, if she displeased him. : sticking in his wool. 

To the neighborhood he was at once ai The next day, Dr. Huntom, an admirer of my 
nuisance and an amusement. Almost~every- ; sister Clara, called. The doctor was a man of 
5 





body was afraid of him, but still they liked to }-thirty-five or forty, remarkably young-looking, 
see his comical tricks played off on somebody } and possessing the most abundant hair of any 
else. i sone I have ever seen. 

One autumn evening the Sewing Society met § I was sitting in a recess of the parlor, and 
at our house. Elder Busby, a good old man, $ the visitor failed to observe me—but, not con- 
celebrated for his long-winded, prayers, was : sidering it worth while to show myself, I went 
present; of course Elder Bus fist’ pray, and } on with my book. 
we all resigned ourselves fo a for the; The passionate tones of the doctor’s voice 
next two hours,, - arrested my attention, and warned me that I 


Shylock was in ‘thé room when the petition’? had better be some where else; but I could not 
began, and T Knew” by the expression of his} reach that wished-for spot without being seen 
little black face that mischief was brewing. y by the devoted couple—so I judged it best to 
Directly, he slid from the room, and I would : keep quiet. 
have followed had not courtesy forbidden. $ «My dearest girl, ” began the doctor, “TI have 
Elder Busby would never forgive me if I left} long admired you above all others, and you 
the room while he was praying. But I sat on: must have guessed the meaning of my atten- 


nettles. I expected something dreadful—I could ‘ tion!” 
not guess what. Mother nudged me to keep ? 3 Clara was blushing, and toying with the rings 
quiet, and papa frowned at me over a sup-| on her finger. The doctor leaned toward her; 
pressed yawn; and Miss Periwinklé, who was : 3 ‘his arm half encircling her waist; and Just 
popularly supposed to have designs on the : : 3 then, to my infinite horror, I perceived Shylock 
widowed heart of Elder Busby, gave utterance $ : climbing the back of the lover’s chair with the, 
to an audible groan at my degeneracy, $ utmost caution. The doctor gave utterance to 
Just a8 the elder hed c@msigned us all to ever- ; the words, ‘‘Will you be mine?” when the mon- 
lasting perdition, m by certain sectarian $ ; ® key’ s long paw dexterously removed the most 
conditions, (a proceedit g}-by-the-way, which ? cunningly made “scratch” from the head of the 
he always seemed to take particular delight in,); absorbed gentleman, leaving a spot, the size of 
there was a singular rumbling, shuffling gee a teacup, bald, bare, and polished as the top of 
in the direction of the chimney—we had an ° a marble table. 
open fire-place. Another second, and down the $ : Clara screamed with horror. The doctor put 
flue, in a cloud of soot and ashés, came a black ° 3 : Up his hand, and, discovering his loss, turned to 
and white fluttering object, that I recognized ; $ wreak his vengeance on the guilty one—turned 
as mother’s Shanghae rooster, obtained by her : ’ just i in time to see Shylock disappearing through 
at considerable trouble and expense. $ the window, his round head adorned with the 
The music that came from the poor bird’s § profuse hair'that had been one of Dr. Huntom’s 
throat was most terribly indescribable, and the 3 chiefest attractions. 
audience were frightened out of all sense of de-} As might have been expected, the doctor left 
corum. The women shrieked—the men looked } without an answer to his question, and Clara 
around for their hats, and the celestial visitant, § accepted Will Adams the very next day. 
thinking, probably, that the firelight was the} About this time, a vacant farm next our own 
daybreak, hopped upon the bald head of the $ was purchased, by a gentleman from a distant 
elder and crowed lustily. state—the Hon. Zebulm Chester. The Elms was, 
The elder sprang to his feet, gave one look ; originally, a fine old place, and, under the direc- 
at the bold intruder, and, hatless as he was, 3 tion of its new proprietor, it grew absolutely 
filed from the house, to which he did not re- beautiful. The old stone house was remodeled, 
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and furnished with the costliest modern furni-} drawing before me now, and must be pardoned 
ture; the grounds were laid out with elegance { the egotism of saying, that Mr. Chester’s per- 
and taste, and, as the spring opened, the Hon. } sonel was perfect; but the donkey’s ears, at 
Zebulm removed thither. this late day, strike me as rather too long, and 

Zebulm! Howl did laugh at the name, and ; his frame a little too angular for a respectable 
at the gentleman, too! He was so grave, and 3 beast. 
stately, and self-possessed. But he wasa per-; We all laughed at it, of course, and afterward 
fect gentleman—handsome, traveled, and—the ; threw it aside, and, for the time, it passed en- 
gossips said—‘‘a splendid catch!” But then, ; tirely from my mind. 
his name! Only fancy a wife, calling out to: A day or two afterward I was in the garden, 
her husband, ‘‘Dear Zebby!” ¢ which joined Mr. Chester’s, when, suddenly, 

From the very first, Shylock took a strong } there shot past me the most grotesque object I 
liking to this man. I hardly knew why. He: have ever seen. A second glance revealed Shy- 
was not given to forming new attachments, but} lock, invested in my new crinoline, ménus all 
he persisted in visiting The Elms every day, on § drapery, my lace fichu over his shoulders, my 
the most familiar footing. Almost invariably 3 ‘love of a bonnet’ perched on his head, and 
he carried something, by way of propitiation—$ my fifteen dollar parasol in one paw, and in the 
a large apple, a piece of pie, a doughnut, or § other—good gracious! it was that very identical 
something of that kind, which he would gravely $ scrap of paper on which I had sketched “A Pair 
deposit in Mr. Chester’s hand. Sof ’em!” And he was going right in the direc- 

After awhile he took to a new species of offer- $ tion of Mr. Chester’s! 
ings, and conveyed to our amused neighbor my: I called frantically to him to stop, but he only 
shoes, bonnets, gloves, jewelry, etc., with the} grinned, and wriggled on, as affected as any 
greatest liberality. . ; Broadway delle, Shylock must have seen society 

Mr. Chester declared he had enough of my} somewhere, or he never could have assumed that 
wardrobe to set him up as a fine lady, any time: fashionable mind. 
he chose to make the metamorphosis. 3 Mr. Chester sat smoking on the piazza. Shy- 

At one period, I had Mr. Chester’s bootjack, : lock saw him and quickened his pace. My face 
dressing gown, a flute, shaving case, and meer-} grew dreadfully hot. I would have given my 
echaum, all at once; and he was in possession } pearl set to have laid my hands on that terrible 
of my slippers, three pair of undersleeves, ai scrap of paper! I startedto run after the little 
Sontag, two bosom pins, and my best em- } wretch. fe bounded over the fence and struck 
broidered night-cap. : for Mr. Chester. I gained upon him. His new 

I got so that I fairly hated the man, or thought : style of rig’ Somewhat impeded his progress, 
I did, which amounted to the same thing. Our} and, for a moment, I cherikhed the delusive hope 
family took to teasing me most mercilessly about that I might captuge him in season to prevent 
him, and, if anything will make a woman despise $ the fatal disclosure. 

a man, it is to be accused of having ‘“‘designs”: I exerted myself to thie utmost, and sueceeded 
on him, ; in grasping the last spring of his skirt, just as 

Papa insisted upon it that Mr. Chester had; he put the drawing into Mr. Chegter’s hand. 
engaged Shylock as diplomat, to arrange the; I thought I should sink with shame. If my 
marriage settlement, and that he was generous; nerves had been in the least weak, I should 
enough to ‘‘endow” me with his goods before ; have fainted @way, like the heroines in five 
the performance of the ceremony. ; volume novels. e , 

One night, when they had carried the thing; Mr. Chester looked at the vile shect. His 
beyond all bounds, some of the young people} face flushed slowly, but there was no other ex- 
of the vicinity being present, I was provoked to $ hibition of emotion. I respected him enough 
do something daring. I just wanted to con- then. 
vinee them all that, in spite of the monkey ex-: ‘A good representation!” he said, holding it 
press line between us, I did not care a fig for: off. ‘‘Thank you, Shylock. It is equal to a 
Mr. Chester. 3 photograph. Allow me to inquire, Miss Cher- 

So I made a sketch of the Hon. Zebulm—I} leigh, if the conception of the four-footed cha- 
was only too clever with my pencil—riding a} racter was original or borrowed?” 
donkey, and underneath was the inscription: 3 I burst into tears. If it had been to have 

“A Pair oF ’EM.” $ saved my neck from the hemp, I couldn’t help 

There was no particular wit in the caricature, ; it. He was so coolly sarcastic, and looked down 

but the likeness was unmistakable. I have the $ upon me from such an immense height! 
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CLARENCE MELDRUM.—LINES. 


Annie reer pewrnerncercts 

He lifted me up and carried me into the sit- 
ting-room, still holding his arm around me. 

Is it 
because I have seen the drawing, or because 
you are sorry that youynade it?” 

“Oh! how can you ask?” I began, impe- 
tuously. 
need your scorn! But if you only knew how 
they have all provoked and teased me with— 
with———”’ and here I broke down. 

““With what, Margaret?” 


‘Margaret, what are you crying for? 


“With having designs on you! There, I have : 
said it! And I thought I would show them that } 


I didn’t care!” 


“And did you eare?” His arm tightened 


“I despise myself too thoroughly to } 


?around me, and, really, what is the use of tell- 
Sing all one knows to everybody? But Mr. 
’ Chester is a tyrant, and forced me to a full 
: confession. 
3 He patted Shylock on the head, and said he 
; was our best friend. 
And now that we are married, we keep Shy- * 
; lock still, the very apple of our eyes, though 
‘ old and gray. 
Charlie Moreland is married, and has a half- 

: dozen little Morelands around his table, and the 
oldest is christened Margaret. 

I am happy, but I never call my husband 
’ Zebulm ; and sometimes I think he never would 
’ have been mine, but for MY PRECIOUS PET. 
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CLARENCE 


MELDRUM. 


BY N. F. 
Gone our morning light, 
Gone our evening-star, 
Gone, beyond our sight, 
To the land afar! 
Gone our garden flower, 
Gone our daily joy, 
Gone as in an hour, 
Gone our darling boy! 


Far, oh! far above 
Lands of cloud and storm, 
By the Gates of love, 
Rests a shining form 
Robed in purest white, 
With the angel throng, 
Crowned with living light, 
Blest with endless song! 


Though like Summer rain 
Fall the tears of grief; 

Though this heavy pain 
Gives us no relief; 


CARTER. 


Though so great our loss, 
Burdening all our care; 

Though our daily cross 
Long be hard to bear; 


Could we wish him back 
To this world of ours, 
Even were life’s track 
Through a Jand of flowers? 
Could we wish him here, 
Subject long to sin, 


LIL LL LILI LISS 


Since the Heaven so near 
He has entered in? 


Great, oh! great his gain, 
On the blessed shore, 

Free from every pain, 
Happy evermore! 

Rest then, child*of ours, 
With the cherub throng; 

Charm the Eden bowers 
With thy sweetest song! 
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BY JANE 


I Leanep out of window, I smelt the white clover, 
Dark, dark was the garden, J saw not the gate; 
“Now, if there be footsteps, he comes, my own lover— 
Hush, nightingale, hush? Oh! sweet nightingale, wait 
Till I listen and hear, 
If a step draweth near, 
For my love he is late! , 


“The skies, in the darkness, stoop nearer and nearer, 
A cluster of stars hangs like fruit in the tree, 
The fall of the water comes sweeter, comes clearer. 
To what art thou listening, and what dest thou see? 
Let the star-clusters glow, 
Let the sweet waters flow, 
And cross quickly to me. 


INGELOW. 


“You night-moths that hover where honey brims over 
From sycamore blossoms, or settle, or sleep; 
You glow-worms shine out, and the pathway discover 
To him that comes darkling along the rough st®ep. 
Ah! my sailor,,make haste, 
For the time runs to waste, 
And my love lieth deep— 


“Too deep for swift telling; and yet, my one lover, 
I’ve conned thee an answer, it waits thee to-night.” 
By the sycamore passed he, and through the white clover, 
Then all the sweet speech I had fashioned took flight; 
But I'll love him more, more 
Then e’er wife loved before, 
Be the days dark or bright. 
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MEG’S ROMANCE. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tr was a raw, bleak evening, and Maurice; “Now, don’t beautify all night! It’s an hour 
Leighton hurried up Broadway as rapidly as} after dinner time; the soup must be jelly, and 
the crowd would permit. He had remained at; I am as hungry as if I were not romantic.” 
his office several hours beyond his usual time,; When Maurice descended to the dining-room, 
in the excitement of preparing a case in which } he remembered the governess again; but there 
he was greatly interested, and felt that general} was no one at the table except his mother and 
irritation toward the dismal-moving throng that Meg. ‘ 
a man usually does under similar circumstances. } ‘She isn’t here,” said Meg; “sent word she 

Union Square at last! He turned down the had eaten an early dinner, and was now de- 
street with a feeling of relief, and increased his ; voured, in turn, by a headache; so sit down 
speed till he reached his own dwelling. It was } and let me give you some soup.” 
the sort of house we call in New York an Eng- “She seems a very lady-like, pleasant per- 
lish basement—that is, one in which the dining- 3 son,” said his mother. , 
room is not in the cellar, and people take their} ‘Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Meg, ‘she is per- 
meals, like Christians, in an apartment to which ; fectly charming—not handsome, but such won- 
the sun and air can penetrate. derful eyes! Iam sure she has had a mystery, 

Maurice's impatient ring was quickly an- and a history, and all sorts of wonderful adven- 
swered, and, as he stepped into the cheerfully- 3 tures.” 
lighted hall, where the old black servant re- “Dear, I hope not,” returned Mrs. Remsen. 
ceived him with a grin of delight, the door of the 3 ‘One wouldn’t wish such a person near the 


” 


library opened, and his mother’s step-daughter, ? children.” 
Meg Remsen, looked out, with the startling an-? Meg shrugged her shoulders, and Maurice 
nouncement, uttered in a whisper, said, 
“She has come!” ‘Don’t be worried, mother! Meg’s novels 
Maurice stopped short and stared at her. } have affected her head. I dare say you will 


” 


Whether it was a ghost, or the Woman in White, ; find everything you could desire in Miss ‘ 
whose arrival had taken place, he was at a loss; ‘There, he’s forgotten her name!” cried Meg. 
to determine; and his face expressed so much 3 ‘‘If he has heard it once, he has twenty times— 
blank amazement, tat Meg, having little rever- : Maria Collamore.” 

ence for the lawyer’s rising reputation, followed ‘Spare me, Meg,” he said, for she looked 
up her exclamation with: : hair pulling at the very least; “I won’t forget 

“Stupid, don’t you know? Why, the new : again.” 
governess, to be sure!” ‘You are so provoking!” retorted Meg, in- 

“Oh!” said Maurice, giving his hat and coat § dignantly. ‘I expected you to ask all sorts of 
to Aristotle; “you have quite relieved my-mind! } questions, and be as much excited as I am; and 
Your greeting was so mysterious that I thought, } there you sit, like a—a—German philosopher 
perhaps, you had caught a mermaid!” $eut in stone,” she added, triumphant in her 

“We told you, this morning, she would be ; comparison. 
here to-day,” retorted Meg, dancing about him.} ‘From my experience in governesses, they 
“Now, don’t look as if you were in a fog. Oh! are not a race to create any great curiosity,” 
these-wretched lawyers! Mamma is‘’in here— returned Maurice. ‘The children have been 
come in! Bah! Maurice, you have been smok- 3 sacrificed to a legion of old frumps in false hair 
ing all day.” > and spectacles.” 

Maurice stood convicted; laughed gayly and; ‘Who held you in detestation as an abomin- 
drew her into the room; dutifully kissed his} able man,” cried Meg; “you know they did! 
mother—one of those sweet, delicate creatures ; There was Miss Coulson, used to run when she 
born to be loved—and hurried up to his own } happened to be left alone with you—she did, you 
apartment to prepare for dinner, followed by a; can’t deny it—goodness knows why, I don’t!” 
warning cry from saucy Meg, $ Mrs. Remsen and Maurice laughed at the 
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little witch, nobody aes have helped i it, she | work himself t to > eens Then, pias; 5 you wital 
looked so pretty and mischievous. have coffee to spur you on to renewed exer- 

“Now then, I will be interested,” said he;} tions; and, if you are good, I will give you a 
“tell me all about her. How does she look?” } hint or two for your speech that will be invalu- 

**Not a word—I'll not open my lips! Mamma, } able.” 
don’t speak!” “That girl grows wilder every day!” said 

“As if you were likely to give her an oppor-; Mrs. Remsen, looking fondly over at her. 
tunity!” said Maurice. ’ Then, as she looked, one could see how some 
“Never you mind!” said Meg. ‘For your} deeper feeling stirred at her heart, out of sad 
impertinence, you shall not hear a word about} but tender memories, which the girl’s appear- 
her.” ance aroused. 

The gay badinage went on almost the whole “I do it on principle,” said Meg; ‘‘the fur 
dinner time; then they wandered off to other} would grow over the judge’s intellect other- 
subjects. At last the ladies rose and left the} wise.” 
room, leaving Maurice to a quiet half-hour with Then she caught her mother’s pensive smile, 
his cigar. and, with the rare tact peculiar to her, was 

“Now, I am going to have tea early,” said$ silent for a moment, while Mrs. Remsen’s eyes 
Meg, as she closed the door; ‘so don’t stay; wandered from one to the other, full of the 
here a month trying to make a small-sized? love given to her son as a part of herself, misty 
steam-engine of yourself.” with tenderness for her who had been the legacy 

Maurice nodded good-humoredly, lighted his? of one dearer than her own life. 

Havana, and, when he found himself alone,’ She roused herself quickly. It was seldom 
allowed his thoughts to float back to the law-} she gave way to such feelings, even before her 
case, which had for many days engrossed his$ own children; but something in Meg’s happy 
mind. 3 smile had recalled so clearly the countenance 

He entirely forgot Meg’s command—or rather, : of her dead husband, the lover of her youth, 
it began to look as if he meant to stay out the: restored, for a season, after years of trial and 
limit of time she had mockingly given him—for 3 separation, that she could not wholly restrain 
he remained so long in his solitude that Meg the tide of recollection which swept over her. 
quite lost patience, and sent Aristotle down} “We have forgotten Miss Collamore,” she 
with an imperative message which would bear} said, suddenly; ‘‘she will think us very rude. 
no delay. I dare say her head is better now.” 

Maurice rose, threw aside the end of his “I sent Aristotle some time ago,” said Meg. 
third cigar, and went up to the parlors, which “I suppose she feels strange and shy; go 
Meg always insisted upon having fully illumi-3 yourself, darling, and bring her down.” 
nated. She said if she was forced to stay at} Meg rose at once; but just then the old servant 
home, stupidly, it made the neighbors think she } entered with a message for Mrs. Remsen—some 
was going to have a ball, and that was some} one down stairs who wished to see her. 
consolation. $ “I suppose it’s that tiresome Mrs. Martin,” 

“Tommy Topple that always was too late for} said Meg. ‘Oh! dear mamma, when will you 
the fair!” exclaimed Meg, as he entered, rat-} stop carrying the burthen of the whole world 
tling her teacups with unnecessary energy. } on your shoulders?” 

“Tea, venerable judge, or the coffee with which Mrs. Remsen laid her hand caressingly on 
you insist upon ochering your beautiful com- her head, as she rose to go down stairs. 
plexion?” “No one would be less pleased to see me in- 

“Whichever you paaey; I know you will give 3 different to others’ troubles,” she said; ‘you 
me the one I refuse,” said Maurice, contentedly, } are a hypocrite, Meg. Don’t forget Miss Col- 
sitting down in his usual place by his mother’s : lamore, little girl.” 
side, while she put the wavy hair back from his ; “‘No, ma’am,” said Meg, dutifully. “I'll go 
forehead, and looked in his face with an affec- ; up for her at once.” 
tion and solicitude pleasant to see. “Give me another cup of coffee first,” said 

| 











“You look tired, Maurice; you are working; Maurice. “If you once get up stairs, nobody 
too hard.” knows’when you will come down again.” 
‘Now, mamma, don’t spoil him—he is getting; “Judicial gallantry!” said Meg, dropping a 
insufferably vain!” scolded Meg. «Besides, he} courtesy. ‘Give me your cup, grave andspo- 
has promised me a camel’s hair shawl if he} tent seigneur.”” 
wins this case; so he ought to be willing to; Mrs. Remsen went down stairs, smiling at 
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#28 MEG’S ROMANCE. 


“an pretty folly, and Meg. still stood, for a few > 
moments, tantalizing Maurice, by holding his: 
cup, and only giving him a spooaful of coffee § 
at long intervals, and after much eloquent} 
pleading. 

“You have forgotten Miss Collamore again,” 
said Maurice. 

‘Dear me, yes!” exclaimed Meg. ‘And I, 
80 interested in her, too! Take your cup, Mau- 
rice! Now, be nice to her when she comes in. ; 
I assure you she is a very remarkable creature— 
she has a mystery, I know she has—don’t look: 
such an unbelieving Jew, or you shall have no; 
coffee.” g 
She ran out into the hall, and Maurice, sitting { 

; 
; 


N 
S 
5 
s 
5 


placidly expectant, too tired to get up any feel- 
ing of curiosity in regard to the stranger, heard } 
her say quickly, 

“Ah! you are coming down; I was just going } 
for you.» Please come in and have a dish of tea. ; 
I am afraid your head is no better—you look $ 
dreadfully pale.” 

Maurice was setting his empty cup on the ; 
tray, and, when he turned, Meg and the stran- $ 
ger were in the room. ; 

«Miss Collamore; my brother, Mr. Leighton,”’ ; 
Meg began; but stopped short, staring from one 
to the other in blank amazement. 

Maurice stood as if rooted to the floor. Had} 
a ghost started up before him in the cheerful $ 
apartment, he could not have looked more $ 
grieved and horror-stricken. ; 

The governess caught the arm of a chair <4 


: 
| 


support; her pale face grew absolutely ghastly, 
and her eyes filled with a stern pain, deepened 
by an expression of absolute repulsion. 

For an instant they stood there—to the be-: 
wildered Meg it seemed endless—then Maurice ; 
found voice enough to utter some commonplace $ 
remark. Meg was at her wits’ ends with the? 
whirl of puzzling questions which shot through } 3 
her brain. What could it mean—where had } 
they met—what was she to do—what would; 
happen next? 


She had always been dreaming of romantic } 
interviews, and imagined how grandly she could : 


bear a part in one; but now that a case in which $ 
g 


she was called upon to act rese before her, she } 


absolutely could think of nothing to say, 
Something must be done—they could not all ? 
three stand there forever staring at each other. 


Meg’s eyes fell on the tea equipage. It was not ; 
romantic, but it was the only idea which would } 3 
come imager dazed brain; so she cried out in $ 
a nervous voice, ridiculously at varignce with } ; 
‘ open your lips—+it is the greatest favor you can 
} do me.” 


i thé words, 


** Will you have some tea, Miss Collamore?” 


3 
> 
> 
5 
5 
s 
s 
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The stranger started, tried to control herself, 
then faltered in a cold, painful way. 

“I feel more unwell—lI will go to my room.” 

She turned—a sudden dizziness came over 
her—she tried to steady herself against the 


8 
Ss 
8 chair—sank in it in spite of all her efforts, and, 
s 


with a low sigh, fainted completely away. 

The two sprang forward simultaneously; Meg 
forgot everything but terror at her condition, 
and while Maurice raised the inanimate crea- 
ture, she bathed her forehead in silence. 

Miss Collamore came to herself as suddenly 
as she had fainted, sat upright, waving them 
off with a sort of suppressed violence. She did 
not again look toward Maurice; a faint shiver 
disturbed her frame, but she managed to say, 
with terrible composure, 

**T am quite well now; I will go up stairs.” 

She rose and passed out; Meg cast one glance 
at Maurice, standing there in his speechless 
pallor, and hurried after her. In spite of a few 
faint remonstrances from Miss Collamore, she 
insisted upon helping her up to her room; and 
the aid seemed required, for, after that mo- 
mentary renewal of strength, the governess 
could only with difficulty support her trembling 
limbs. 

“Don’t call any one,” she said, as she stag- 
gered to the bed; ‘‘I am subject to these attacks. 
Please leave me alone.” 

Meg covered her up with a pile of cloaks, for 
she was shivering with a dreadful chill, and, 
after one or two unimportant inquiries, left her 
to herself. 

Down to the parlors she walked, closed the 
door behind her, and marched straight up to 
Maurice, who had seated himself and was star- 
ing straight before him in a dumb endurance 
fairly startling. 

‘‘What does this mean?” cried Meg, ready 
to cry between fright and nervous excitement. 
“Are you both crazy, oramI? Will you speak, 
Maurice Leighton?” 

He put out his hand with an appealing ges- 
ture. 

‘Don’t talk to me—don’t question me!” 

She remained motionless under the smothered 
passion of his voice, 

He rose, saying, 

“I am going to my room—say I am tired 
out.” 

“What will mamma think?” she cried, hys- 
terically. ‘‘What does all this mean, Maurice?” 

He turned toward her quickly. 

“If you have any affection for me, Meg, don’t 
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He went out of the room, and Meg sank intos ‘No, no; I would wait till bed time. Sup- 
a chair, completely overwhelmed by the extra-} pose we have some fresh tea, mamma? Shall 
ordinary scene she had witnessed, and troubled § I ring?” 
by Maurice’s evident pain. : “If you ie; dear, yes. I believe I forgot to 

‘‘Here is romance with a vengeance!” she s drink mine.’ 
muttered. ‘Who can the creature be? Why, § Aristotle was summoned to bring hot water, 
she looked like a tragedy queen! Poor Mau-: and Meg tried to subdue her nervousness as she 
rice, how pale he was! And I to know nothing, } proceeded to make the tea. 
and hold my tongue! Here’s a three volume $ “‘T wish Maurice wouldn’t work so hard,” said 
novel indeed!” 3 Mrs. Remsen, suddenly. ‘I am sure it is not 

It was fortunate that Mrs. Remsen was de-? for need of money.” . 
tained all the evening by her visitor, so that § “Oh! he is ambitious!” returned Meg, glad 
Meg had time to ‘grow accustomed to her own ‘ that the conversation was taking so safe a turn. 
bewilderment, or she must certainly have be- : s “I admire him for it. Maurice will be a great 
trayed herself. : man, mamma.” 

After awhile she stole up to Miss Collamore’s$ Mrs. Remsen smiled complacently. There was 
door and listened, fearful that she might require ; very little she did not think in her son’s power 
assistance. She heard a sound like a repressed $ to achieve, and it was pleasant to see how en- 
sob, and, feeling that she had yo right to in- 3 tirely Meg entered into her thoughts and feel- 
trude upon her distress, crept noiselessly away, , ings. 
and sat waiting in the parlor until Mrs. Remsen ; $ They sat for a long time, conversing, prin- 
returned from her task of comforting Mrs. Mar- § 3 cipally, concerning Maurice’s hopes and future; 
tin’s troubles in every possible manner. $then Mrs. Remsen declared that it was bed 

‘All alone, Meg?” she asked, looking round. ; time, and drove Meg off even more unwilling, 
‘‘Why, where is Maurice? Didn’t Miss Colla- : and less inclined to sleep than usual, from the 
more come down?” ’ mingled effects of excitement and unlimited tea. 

‘‘Maurice was tired out, and left good-night $ «‘T must stop in her room,” Mrs. Remsen said, 
for you,” replied Meg, growing quite composed } as they reached Miss Collamore’s door. 
under the necessity of preserving her promise; Meg attempted a feeble remonstrance, to 
to Maurice. ‘Oh, mammal Miss Collamore is} which her mother paid no attention. She 
much fatigued, or ill; she fainted away as soon 3 knocked quietly, but there was no answer. 
as she got down stairs!” ; She opened the door and looked in. The gov- 

‘‘Why didn’t you call me? I must go up at; erness lay on the bed, the gas was turned down, 
once. ‘What can be the matter?” 3 ’ and Mrs. Remsen was too short- -sighted to see 

“Don’t, mamma,” said Meg, catching her} that she was still dressed; so she retreated, 
dress with unnecessary violence. ‘She don’t: quite satisfied. 
want anything—I have just been up to her} ‘She is asleep,” she said. “I shall hear her 
room.” if she wants anything. Good-night, darling; 

Meg rather stammered over that little eva- 2 go to sleep as soon as you can.” 
sion, nearer a white lie than her truthful nature; Meg kissed her and walked away, but she felt 
liked to go. : indignant at the bare idea of sleeping while ‘the 

“You are sure nothing can be done?” urged ; mystery was so fresh in her mind. She lay for 
Mrs. Remsen. “Perhaps she ought to hav¢ a: a long time, after she was in bed, puzzling her- 
doctor.” self with all manner of fancies, and quite un- 

“She says she is subject to such attacks. I able to settle upon any one of them as a satis- 
dare say she will be well in the morning.” factory explanation of the case. 

“If she is delicate, this is just the place for; In the middle of the night, Maurice Leighton, 
her,” said Mrs. Remsen, full of kindness for all 3 sitting gloomily by his waning fire, was roused 
suffering. “Lucy and Jane are very docile, and | $ : by a quick knock and his mother’s voice, calling 
I would rather they did not study too hard. { in unaccustomed fear. 

Poor girl! I hope she is not going to be ill.” He threw open the door. There she stood, 

Meg wondered what her mother would have } shivering, in a shawl which she had hastily 
thought if she had witnessed the scene she did, } wrapped about her. 
and, for once, she blessed Mrs. Martin and her “Run for Dr. Graves,” she said; “I can’t 
troubles for intruding. S trust the servant. Miss Collamore is very ill, 

“I think I ought to go up, dear,” said Mrs. ; I fear it is brain-fever.” ‘ 
Remsen. Maurice caught his hat and dashed down 
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am while Mrs. Rane pemanearer to rouse } the matin atten of his life. He was a 
such of the household as were needed, and do } widower with three daughters, of whom the 
her best for the unfortunate stranger, until the} eldest, Margaret, was only nine years old, the 
physician’s arrival. youngest almost an infant. 

Meg, wakened by the noise, crept out and got’ ’ You will think the pair were too old for ro- 
into the room, frightened half to death by the } mance. She was thirty-seven, and he several 
sight of the governess sitting upright in bed, her ; years her senior; but the affection of their 
long black hair streaming about her shoulders, ; youth was strong and ardent as ever, for it 
her cheeks crimson with fever, and her great; had been the real love which one occasionally 
eyes blazing with fearful brilliancy. $meets among the thousand shams that usurp 

She was uttering,incoherent sentences, but ; that name. 
almost always in a foreign tongue: Spanish it They were married and happy for seven dear 
seemed to Meg, but her willfulness at school: years. A couple of years after their union, 
had not prepared her to judge very correctly. ; Maurice sailed for South America, upon some 

The physician arrived. Maurice waited in} business connected with his mother’s property. 
the hall to hear his verdict, trying to gain: 2 He returned to be her comfort in the affliction 
enough composure to meet his mother; while} which overtook her, and a brother to the help- 
Meg stole out of her room again and Joined g less girls thrown upon their kindness. 
him, standing in silence by his side, with her} Mr. Remsen had been dead three years. Mar- 
little hand pressed on his arm, to express the § garet was now a charming girl of eighteen, 
sympathy she did not venture to put in words. $ thoroughly devoted to her mother, and regard- 

The doctor pronounced it brain-fever, as Mrs. : ing Maurice as much her brother as if con- 
Remsen had predicted. He said she must have $ nected with him by the nearest ties of blood. 
been’ coming down for days; that her journey} Maurice’s return found him an altered man. 
had increased her illness, which the excitement : The buoyant spirits of his first youth were gone, 
of arriving among strangers, or some sudden} he was even kinder and more affectionate than 
shock before reaching them, had developed so; before; but the change was there. 
suddenly. 3 It was a strange thing to say of a man of his 

There was no necessity for the physician’s: age, but he seemed to have lost his interest in 
impressing upon Mrs. Remsen the need of every } life. He plunged into the business of his pro- 
possible caution and attention; he was too well ; fession, working hard; but it did not appear so 
acquainted with her character not to under-} much from a love of the reputation which he 
stand that. acquired, as a desire to keep his thoughts and 

Rich, happy in her children, content with the } time constantly occupied. 
blessings which had been vouchsafed her, she So life had gone on with them all during these 
was passing on toward middle age; but she had ; years they had been united, until now this sud- 
known long and cruel suffering. den element of change and mystery was thrown 

I must tell her story briefly; for I have no-} in among them. 
thing to do with her life, except as connected Maria Collamore was very il); for days her 
with that of her son, life was despaired of, and Mrs. Remsen scarcely 

In her early youth she had been betrothed to: left her bedside. The poor creature was con- 
Mr. Remsen, but the match was broken off by ; stantly delirious, raving of scenes and days of 
her father, perhaps with too little struggle on} which Mrs. Remsen knew nothing, speaking 
her part; for she had always appeared to ac- t usually in Spanish, which appeared to have 

cept self-sacrifice as a portion of her destiny. > been the familiar language of her childhood, 
By the same power she was married, a year | and to which, with one of the vagaries of de- 
after, to George Leighton. ; lirium, she constantly recurred. 

It was not a happy marriage. Mr. Leighton $ Mrs. Remsen knew absolutely nothing of her. 
was not kind to the poor young thing, and there } She had been trying to secure a capable gov- 
were dark secrets in her wedded life concerning { erness for her children, and a friend in Wash- 
which she never opened her lips to any human $ ington had recommended Miss Collamore, who 
being. Her only comfort was her boy, in whom ; had been living, for a year, in the family of a 
she centered all the hopes that found no ether’ mutual acquaintance, and was everything that 
object on which to dwell. ’ could be desired. The negotiation had been 

When Maurice was seventeen, his father died. } conducted by letter, and Miss Collamore had 
Two years after, Mr. Remsen returned to Ame-} arrived. The family with whom she had been 
rioa from the foreign land where he had agent § living had gone to Europe, so that there was 
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no one to whom Mrs. Rentown ooukd: apply for 3 She raved of her childhood; she was picking 
information concerning the poor girl’s family ‘ flowers in the woods; playing with companions 
gone : sical ; whom she had, perhaps, not met for half her 
these considerations rendered the kind- $ life; dwelli trivi jects; or. - 
fee Aine - ; ife pare upon trivial subjects; or, some 
earted woman more attentive and anxious, ; times, shrieking madly that they were trying to 
and she well fulfilled the duty so unexpectedly } wring secrets from her which her lips would 

thrown upon her. 3 never speak, 

Meg kept her own counsel, assisted her mother } ‘‘She must be very beautiful,” Meg whis- 
as much as possible; but they were times of ; pered, one day, as she and her mother stood by 
strange bewilderment and perplexity to_her. 3 ’ the bed, watching the sort of stupor into which 
She had not ventured again to question Mau- ’ she had fallen after many hours of delirium. 
rice; he avoided the slightest approach to the 3 “‘T never eaw such eyes.” 
subject beyond making eager inquiries concern- Bs Poor girl! I fear she has not had a happy 
ing the sufferer. : life,” Mrs. Remsen replied. 

But Meg understood how much he endured. $ She had suffered so much anxiety on her ac- 

Night after night she knew that he watched 3 count that she was growing attached to her, 
in his room, stealing often toward the door of 3 ¢ stranger though she was, as we are wont to do 
the sick-chamber and listening to the ravings : toward anything that causes us trouble and un- 
of the delirious girl, while his face showed the j rest. 
torture he was undergoing. 3 At last the fever abated; the delirium left 

He neglected his business, he invented ex- { her; but she lay there so weak that she could 
ag *g remaining = + nigh Meg aided i scarcely turn upon her pillow, or utter a sylla- 

im without a remark. rs. Remsen was too } ble. 

much oecupied to notice what went on in the ; Meg was left with her, one day, while she was 
house, and even his changed appearance failed } sleeping; as she sat there, Maurice stole into 
to strike her, as it would have done at another ;the room and stood looking down upon the 
time. {wasted features. Wave after wave of repressed 

She met him, one day, in the hall, as she left S emotion swept over his face, till, at last, forget- 
the sick girl’s chamber, and looked anxiously }ful of his sister’s presence in his suffering, he 
at him. ; sank upon his knees beside the bed, burying his 

“I stay in that room so much that everybody ; face in the counterpane. Margaret could see 
looks"ill to me,”’ she said. ‘Are you not well?” : his form shake with that mute spasm of grief, 

“Perfectly. Don’t think of me.” 3 ; till it seemed wrong to sit there and witness his 

“This is a terrible fever,” she said; ‘but, ‘pain; so she stole away, standing patiently in 
with God’s help, we shall bring the poor girl ; the hall till he came out. 
through.” ; He passed her without a word, entered his 

He strained her to his heart with an unusual ; chamber, and closed the door. Meg stole back 
ebullition of feeling. Sto her post, her wonder lost in sympathy for his 

“Bless you!” he exclaimed. ‘You are a noble ° 3 ¢distress, looking down upon the unconscious 
ee ; ‘girl with a vague feeling of dislike for being 

e smiled at what she deemed his filial ten- ; its cause. 
derness, and went away, suspecting nothing of 3 Another week passed. Maria Collamore could 
the truth. : sit up for a little, could have them dress the 

Meg used often to sit by the sick-bed, watch- 3 3 long hair, which she had refused, in her frenzy, 
ing the restless movements of the sufferer, and ; Sto allow to be cut off, and, although fearfully 
listening to her incoherent words; but she heard 3 wasted and weak, she was going rapidly on to- 
nothing which could throw any light upon the 3 ward recovery. 
secret. She was not skilled enough in fevers to 3 Until then her faculties had been so dulled 
know that people seldom talk in their delirium ; that she had taken little notice of any one, and 
of any important event in their lives. It is a {hardly appeared to remember where she was, 
strange fact that a man, stricken down by some ; or to interest herself about the matter. It was 
oe which he _ — to keep hid- } enough to lie quietly, dimly conscious that some 

en, will not, even in his wildest frenzy, ap- {one was ministering gently to her wants, full 
proach it—checking himself if he nears the ; of sympathy and tenderness as her own mother 
fatal subject—often showing almost the same } could have been; she asked nothing mere. 
craft noticeable in settled insanity. But on the day of which we speak, she sat yp 
Such” was the case with Maria Collamore. } longer than usual, her appetite began to retiirn, 
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and she manifested a strength and vitality en- 
tirely unexpected. 

Meg was with her; she asked her to call Mrs. 
Remsen. When she entered the room, Maria 
said abruptly, in her weak voice, 

«T never can thank you for all you have done 
for me—I cannot even attempt it.” 

**Nor do I wish you to, my dear,” she replied. 
“Only remember that you are among friends, 
and get well as fast as possible.” 

The beautiful mouth quivered slightly, then 
settled into an expression of firmness which 
seemed habitual to it. 

“T need not be a burthen to yqu any longer,” 
she said; ‘‘in a couple of days, I am sure, I can 
be moved.” 

Mrs. Remsen was positively hurt; but she 
understood the vagaries of convalescence too 
well to express her feetiiigs. 

“You must stay here,” she said; ‘‘the doctor 
would not permit you to go, and we are all pre- 
pared to love and tend you. If you have any 
friends whom you would like to see, I will send 
for them.” 

“T have not,” she answered, struggling hard 
for composure. ‘Again I thank you for all you 
have done; but please to let me go away.” 

“Where, my child?” She did not answer. 
Alas! it was a difficult question. 

“YT should not be fit to teach for many 
months,” she said, evasively; ‘‘I must have 
entire repose. I have saved meney—your 
friend Mrs. Adams was very generous—I want 
to find some quiet place in the country, where I 
can spend the summer.” 

“The very thing for you,” said Mrs, Remsen; 


‘just what I propose. Now, my dear, listen to : 


me. Mrs. Adams bespoke for you my esteem 
and affection; it would be a very poor way of 
repaying the trust she had in me to allow you 
to leave my roof because you are not able to 
teach. In a few weeks, by the time you can 
travel, we shall go to our country-place, and 
there you must spend the summer.” 

“T cannot!” she exclaimed, with incompre- 
hensible violence. ‘The thing you propose is 
impossible. Indeed I cannot!” " 

Mrs. Remsen looked at Meg in astonishment, 
but the girl avoided her glance. 


“You must lie down now,” continued she; 


“you are tired; we will talk again to-morrow.” : 


Maria was quite worn out by the emotion she 
had tried to subdue, and was obliged to comply 


with her command. As her head sank upon the ; 


pillow, she grasped Meg’s hand, whispering, 
“I must go—tell her that I must go—I shall 
die here!” 


While they were at dinner, Mrs. Remsen re- 
lated the conversation to Maurice. He sat with 
his face hidden by the evening paper and an- 
swered not a word—only Meg noticed how the 
sheet rustled in his trembling hand. 

**‘T must make the doctor talk to her,” con- 
’ tinued Mrs. Remsen. ‘I suppose she has some 
? overstrained feeling of delicacy because we are 
; strangers. Poor thing! she looks to me as if 
$she had known great trouble—I wish Mrs, 
; Adams had told me more about her.” 

’ Maurice could endure the conversation no 
; longer; Meg saw that he was just ready to start 
: from the table; but at that instant he was called 
‘ away, and no exposure took place. 
$ Meg did so marvel how it would all end, and 
$ felt irritated with her mother because she sus- 
: pected nothing, quite forgetting that Mrs. Rem- 
3 sen had never seen the two together, and had 
Snot the slightest grounds for the suspicions 
: which had risen in her own mind. 
; The next morning the physician absolutely 
> refused to listen to Maria’s pleading, and for 
< two days they kept her in that suspense, until 
3 they perceived that it was really doing her harm. 
; Meg left her mother still arguing, and went 
¢ down stairs to the library where Maurice was 
3 sitting. 

“TI don’t wish to ask your confidence,’ 
3 said, abruptly; ‘‘but, if you know Miss Colla- 
eres you ought to act. She persists in going 
$ away—the doctor will not answer for the con- 
$ sequences—but I can see that staying here is 
; worse for her than a journey.” 

He started up, pale and irresolute, then sat 
down again. 

’ TI can do nothing,” he said; ‘I am power- 
3 less.” 
3 ‘You can talk to her 
‘Hush, child! you don’t know what you are 
; saying!” 
; “If there has been trouble between you,” 
‘ continued Meg, resolutely, ‘‘now is the time for 
; explanation; no excitement could hurt her as 
} much as this state of feeling.” 

“She would not listen—she would not see 
¢me!”’ he burst out. 
> «That I shall soon know,” returned coura- 
’ geous Meg; and before he could speak she left 
: the room. c 
> Up stairs she went—Mrs. Remsen was just 
‘leaving the chamber. Meg leaned over Maria 
Sand said, 
«‘Maurice wishes to see you.” 
The girl started, stung by her words into 
>} strange passion. 
3} “Tell him that I wili not see him!” she ex- 
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claimed, ‘‘He shall not insult me by his pre- 
sence! Oh! I will go—I will leave this house 
at once!” 

Mrs. Remsen had heard Meg’s words; she 
stood transfixed by the answer. In the instant 
she stood there, a vague perception of the truth 
flashed upon her—Maurice’s pallor and anxiety 
—the strange manner of Maria when his name 
had been mentioned. She took no time for 
thought—she closed the door and walked back 
into the room. 

“You are speaking of my son,” she said. 
“Do you know him?” 

“No, no!” Maria exclaimed, vehemently. 
“Let me go away; itis all lask; only let me go.” 
_ “There is something here I do not under- 
stand,” continued Mrs. Remsen. ‘If you will 
not explain, I must go to my son.” 

“You will kill me!” she cried out. 
not bear this. Let me go!” 

She raised herself as if with some vague idea 
of rushing wildly away, but sank back faint 
and powerless. 

“Dear child!” said Mrs. Remsen, “I only 
wish to do you good. Trust me—you may do 
so—indeed you may.” 

She shook her head impatiently. 

“Only let me go away.” 


“T can- 


“Tell me, at least, why you wish to go. What : 


has my son done that you should speak so bit- 
terly ?” 

“Ask him!” she began, vehemently, then 
checked herself. ‘I tell you I don’t wish to 
hear his name—I can’t see any one—I will not.” 

“He shall not trouble you,” Mrs. Remsen re- 
plied, so bewildered by the discovery she had 


made that she was hardly conscious of what 3 


she did. 
“If you have known him, if you think you 
have grounds of offence against him * 
“Stop!” she exclaimed, ‘“‘you torture me! 
Tell him he has caused me misery enough— 
that I will never see him—never hear his name 
again.” 


As she spoke the door opened, and Maurice 8 


entered. Maria uttered a cry, and Meg shrank 
back with a vague fear of what was to come. 

**Mother,” he said, rapidly, “beg her to hear 
me—tell her how I have sought her for years— 
that I hold in my hands the proof of the lies 
they told her concerning me.” 

Mrs. Remsen was speechless with amazement. 
He approached Maria, saying, 

“I beseech you to hear me at last.” 

She was deadly white; her wasted hands 
clutching the arms of her chair; her face full of 
unbelief and agony. 

Vou. XLV.—9 
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“Speak,” she said; ‘I can bear it M#hen, at 
least, you will leave me in peace!” 

While Maurice Leighton was in Brazil, he had 
met Maria Collamore; she was living with an 
; uncle who had adopted her, and she was called 
’ by his name. Maurice loved her, and his affec- 
$tion was returned. They had a few months of 
happiness; then Mrs. Marsden died suddenly, 
sand very soon after the uncle married again, a 
; Spanish woman, by whose beauty he had been 
charmed. 
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She had all the worst qualities of 
g fer race; she was treacherous, vindictive, and 
’ insane to receive flattery and adulation. 

She conceived a violent dislike for Maria, and 
a wild affectidl® for Maurice. When she found 
herself slighted, her rage knew no bounds—she 
She 
forged a letter, in Maurice’s writing, filled with 
wild passion for herself, and this paper she 
showed her husband and Maria. 

Of course he was expelled from the house, 
and, powerless to prove his ‘innocence, he went 
away, after vainly trying to obtain an interview 
with the young girl. 


would have sold her soul for revenge. 
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At last the woman’s temper made it impos- 
sible for Maria to live in the house. She en- 
tered an Engiish family as governess, under her 
own name, and Maurice lost sight of her. 

Mr. Marsden died soon after, and Maurice re- 
$turned to his native land, burying his grief in 
Shis heart; to no human being did he offer con- 
§ fidence. 
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During the past year he had received a letter 
¢ from the Spanish woman. She had repented 
* her sins, and, on the eve of taking the veil, sent 
? him an avowal of her treachery. 
* He told the story rapidly to his bewildered 
‘hearer, speaking with all the eloquence of pas- 
‘ sion and truth. 
> Here is the letter, Maria,” he added, ‘at- 
‘tested by her priest; read it—believe at last.” 
> She caught the paper, glanced down the page, 
°then it fell from her nerveless hand—she had 
’ fainted in her chair while trying to gasp words 
of pardon and repentance for the wrong she had 
° done his truth. 
When she eame to herself she was alone with 
: Maurice. He was supporting her in his arms, 
‘ his lips murmuring words that brought life in a 
$ torrent back to her heart. 
: “Tell me that the black cloud is gone,” he 
N said; ‘*that I have once more an aim in life.” 
For a long hour they were left together; then 
; Mrs. Remsen, fearful of the effects of so much 
5 excitement upon Maria, stole into the room. 
¢ Maurice sprang toward her and caught her 
§ hand, 
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“<Wilffyou welcome a new daughter, mother?” , When the June roses bloomed, Maurice Leigh- 

he asked, his face beaming with the old light. 3 ton took his wife to their country-home, and, in 
Mrs. Remsen answered by pressing Maria in ; the happiness which surrounded her, she forgot 

her arms, and then Meg entered, wild with de- 3 the storm that had beaten so ruthlessly over the 

light, and restoring their spirits to a more na- ; first blossoms of her youth, 

tural tone by her wild speeches. 
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OUR MOTHER. 


BY BELLE BAKER, 


Ovr mother’s lost her youthfulness, Our mother’s lost her youthfulness, 
Her locks are turning gray Her smiles are just as kind, 

And wrinkles take the place of smiles, Her tones, to us, are soft as ersty 
She’s fading every day. Where should we dearer find? 

We gaze at her in sorrow now, But, as we note the trembling tongue, 
For, though we’ve ne’er been told, And mark the stooping form, 

We can but fee! the weary truth— A sad voice whispers to our hearts: 
Our mother’s growing old. “Ye cannot keep her long.” 


Our mother’s lost her youthfulness, Our mother’s lost her youthfulness, 
Her eyes grew dim with tears; We see it every day, 

Yet still, within her heart there shine And feel more drearily the truth 
Some lights of other years; She soon must pass away. 

For oft she'll speak in merry tones, Ah! even now the “ boatman pale,” 
Smile as in youth she smiled, We fear, is hovering nigh— 

As o’er her heart some memory steals Waiting, with white sails all unfurled, 
Of when she was a child. He will not heed our cry, 


Our mother’s lost her youthfulness, But gently bear the wearied form 
The light step has grown slow, Into the phantom bark; 

The graceful form has learned to stoop, She will not fear—Christ went before— 
The bright cheek lost its glow; The way will not be dark. 

Her weary hands have grown so thin, And, safe beyond the troubled stream, 
Her dear hand trembles now: Her tired heart’s strife all o’er, 

“ Passing away,” in sad, deep lines, Our angel mother, glorified, 
Is traced upon her brow. Will grow old nevermore! 





TIOUGHNIOGA. 
BY PLINY EARLE HARDY. 


Softly over a path of flowers, 
Crowing the days that, far away, 
Like gems on the future’s bosom lay. 


BEAUTIFUL river, gentle stream, 

On whose banks I was wont to dream, 
Watching the clouds of fleecy hue 
Sailing so white, o’er skies so blue, 
As, out at sea, the snowy sails 

Are softly borne by fragrant gales. 


Oh! how bright were the sun-lit skies, 
Bending down where life’s hill-tops rise! 
Soft were the hands of hope, and fair, 
Veiling from sight life’s coming care— 
Tender her eyes, and smooth her brow, 
As she walked in my dreams—and now? 


Beautiful river, banks so green, 

Softly fell the tremulous sheen 

Of the sunshine through leafy shade, 
And golden arrows ’mid shadows laid; 
Only the zephyrs the green leaves stirred, 
Only was heard the song of a bird. 


Years have vanished away since then, 

Still through woodland, and glade, and glen, 
Kissed by sunbeams, the waters glide, 

From dewy morn till eventide; 

But I have learned that Eden lies 

Beyond the gates of Paradise. 


And far away, like a path of mist, 

Winded the stream, by willows kissed, 
Through green meadows, whose sweet perfumes 
Breezes gathered from clover-blooms— 
Through the forests, so cold and dim, 

Its song was heard like a solemn hymn. 


Through the valley, with footsteps slow, 
Far from the shining hills I go: 

Hope has folded her rosy hands, 
Looking away to golden strands; 
Weary and sad, I dream no more, 
Beautiful river, on thy green shore, 


| 


Lingering by that beautiful stream, 
Life seemed Eden in every dream; 
Sunshine only would lead the hours 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73. 


CHAPTER II. 
“No, father, I will not marry him. 
a deadly sin. 
respect, no life. 


It were 


Do not force me to commit 
this great wrong. If Lord Herbert is a good 
man, he deserves a better fate than you would 
force upon him. If he is vile and unworthy 
enough to urge himself upon a heart that re- 
volts against him, surely, surely your own na- 
ture is too grand for the sacrifice of your 
youngest child to a man like that.” 

The Duke of Suffolk stood before his child 
hesitating, irresolute, and half won over by this 
passionate protest, as was his nature when as- 
sailed by strong argument or powerful feeling 
of any kind. He had, at the instigation of 
Northumberland, drawn his daughter from the 
king’s chamber, and was striving to reconcile 
her to the marriage which even young Edward’s 
extreme danger had not been sufficient to pre- 
vent or delay. But that fair young girl, so 
obedient™and yielding heretofore, met his ca- 
joling kindness with an outburst of passionate 
anguish that fairly startled his easy, selfish na- 
ture into something like fear. He looked at 
her flushed face and wild eyes in blank asto- 
nishment. The words that rushed like a torrent 
from those quivering lips, took him so by sur- 
prise that he could only clasp and unclasp his 
white hands in deprecating imbecility. 

“Why, Katharine, child, have you thought 
how very unbecoming all this storming is? I 
am sure her grace, your mother, must have 
been greatly remiss when a daughter of mine 
can turn upon her indulgent father like a wild, 
acting woman, merely because he is about to 
mate her with one of the bravest, ay, and most 
comely young noblemen in the kingdom. Come, 
now, soothe this passion down, its stormy roses 
are terribly out of place on the face of a bride. 
Remember, the ceremonies are waiting.” 

“Let them wait, father, I will share none of 
them. It is an unholy rite to which you would 
force me.” 

“*I—I force you? Why, Katharine, how you 
wrong me. I persuade, expostulate, sometimes 


I have no heart to give him, no} 


3 entreat; but coercion, anything so unknightly 
} as that, would be impossible te Suffolk.” 
$ The angwish that had locked those young 
features gave way in a flood of wild hope, the 
poor girl fell at her father’s feet with an out- 
burst of gratitude that sent the blood to her lips 
3 and radiance to her eyes. 
“Then you relent, you will not let them drag 
me through that hateful ceremony? Oh! my 
; lord, my good, kind father, how could I doubt 
3 you so?” 
$ She had seized upon his short cloak, and 
grasped it till the gold and jewels, with which 
it was embroidered, rattled together like a hail- 
storm; this sort of homage pleased the old man, 
however obtained, and he smiled down upon 
his daughter with gentle complacency. 

‘‘Relent, darling! How can a father all kind- 
ness be said to relent? It is not in Suffolk’s 
nature to give pain.” 

“[ know it, I know it,” cried the almost 
shopeful young creature, kissing the soft white 
hand which he surrendered to her with grateful 
fondness; ‘‘you will save me; you will stand 
between me and that proud, harsh man, the 
Protector.” 

“Oh! as to that, child—did I not tell you 
opposition is not in my nature? If Northum- 
berland insists, we must manhge to oblige him 
somehow, my darling.” 

“Oh, father!” 

Suffolk fairly started back as this cry of re- 
proachful agony broke from his child. Her 
¢ hand fell from his cloak and lay, like marble, in 
her lap; her face grew white and cold. Like a 
drowning person, she had grasped at sea-weed 
that had no roots, and a black tide was drifting 
her away. Then the door of the room opened, 
letting in streams of radiance from the ban- 
queting hall, and framing the figure of North- 
umberland till he seemed like the personage of 
some grand old picture with a background og 
3 light. Katharine shuddered, looking up like a 

poor wounded doe paralyzed by the hunter’s 
; approach, 

3 Suffolk stepped back, ready, at * am to 
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give place to power, or even assumption, if} 
forcibly urged. 

‘“‘The ceremony waits,” said Northumberland; 
“it is time. Why, Lady Katharine, this is no 
position for a bride.” 

“Oh! your grace, she did but kneel for the 
paternal blessing,” 
in this petty falsehood, all the defence he was » 
capable of. ‘It was not opposition, only the 
poor child is so young, and she loves us so. $ 
Would it not be better to put this portion of the : 
ceremony off for atime? So long as your son $ 
and Jane, my eldest daughter, are made sure, 
Lord Herbert can be induced to wait.” 

“Wait?” cried Northumberland} striding into $ 
the room and closing the door. ‘Is not your} 
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answered Suffolk, offering, ; 


word, and, what is more, mine, pledged to the : 
Earl of Pembroke, this young man’s father?‘ 
Are we strong enough to make an cnemy of 
him? I tell you, Suffolk, we have no time to 
lose, nor power to throw away. This night’s: 
work will crowd our preparations into weeks, ? 
while we had hoped for months; another shock ? 
will be his death.” 

Katharine looked wildly from Northumber- 
land to her father. Were they speaking of the: 
king? Was her last friend, the only human} 
being who had power to help her, so near death? 
Suffolk avoided her glance and drew back, clasp-$ 
ing his hands, and spreading them again with } 
® deprecating gesture, which said, I have done 
my best, you see, and now wash my hands of} 
the whole matter, thus literally consigning his 
child over to her harsh enemy. 

Northumberland came so close to Katharine } 
that she arose in slow affright, and moved back 
toward her father, step by step, holding out her 
little trembling hands to keep him back, just as 
the dove flutters and flaps its futile wings when } 
® hawk swoops toward it. 

Northumberland would not recognize this ‘ 
gesture of repulsion, but forced a smile to his 
fave, and addressed her with unnatural gentle- 8 

ess. 

‘Dear lady, may I crave your immediate pre- 
sence? Your sister brides are waiting, and your 
bridegroom grows impatient; he complains that 
you have avoided him all the evening.” 

‘And for life, I avoid him for life, my lord,” 
cried Katharine, still retreating. ‘My lord g 
duke, I will not wed with Lord Herbert; I will} 
take no part in these ambitious proceedings. : 
If I have the blood of kings in these veins, it 
ghall not be bought and sold to satisfy any: 
man’s thirst for power.” 

“Katharine, Katharine!” broke out the Duke } 
of Suffolk, in a feeble cry of affright. 

, 


> seemed hardening into marble. 
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Northumberland smiled; to him her passion- 
ate protest was but the flutter of a harmless 
bird. He had no fear of the result; but time 
was precious, and that he would not waste in 
soothing a refractory girl. P 

‘*We have no time for argument, sweet lady,” 
he said; ‘“*words between us will be wasted. 
The ceremony waits, and this delay will cause 
scandal in the whole court.” 

A faint, bitter smile passed over Katharine’s 
lips. ‘Let it wait,” she said; ‘‘I had no part 
in arranging this wicked pageant, and will not 


: be its victim.” 


“Oh! my child, do not oppose his highness, 
If you cast this insult on the Earl of Pembroke’s 
son, it will ruin your father!” 

Suffolk’s pleading scarcely seemed to reach 
his daughter, for it was overwhelmed by the 
stern voice of Northumberland. 

‘¢Fair maiden, I understand this, and will re- 
move all impediment to the marriage before 
noon to-morrow.” 

Katharine turned faint; her face and hands 

“How? How?” 

The words froze upon her lips, leaving them 
cold as snow. 

‘“My Lord of Hertford is on his way to the 
Tower!” 

Katharine’s blue eyes widened with a fright- 
ened strain; she clasped her hands and crept 
toward the duke, horribly fascinated by the ex- 
pression of his face. Northumberlandstook her 
hand, led her to a distant part of the room, and, 
in a gentle, soft way, quite unusual to him, said, 

“The traitor, Somerset’s son, has defied the 
king’s express prohibition and appeared in Lon- 
don; nay, in order to complete his crime, has 
broken into our own palace like a common bur- 


¢ glar.” 


“No, no. I went out to meet him; I invited 
him in! It was by enticements, which no man 
would have resisted, that he came out of his 


‘ cruel exile.” 


‘“‘For your father’s sake, for your honor’s 
sake, I will not believe this, fair lady!” 

“But it is true—it is true!” 

«And, not believing it, the young man must 
pay the penalty of his fault,” continued the 
duke, ignoring her protest with bland polite- 
ness. 

She looked in his face, imploringly, and moved 
her cold lips with a speechless effort. He an- 
swered as if she had spoken. 

‘‘That penalty will be a brief trial; after that, 
the axe!”’ 

Her voice broke free in a low shriek. ‘No, 
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no, you cannot—you cannot. It would be the} 
act of a demon!” ; 

«It will be my act, and who shall gainsay it? 
I am lord Protector of England.” ; 

The duke’s voice neither faltered nor rose. } 
He spoke with gentle equanimity. The subject } 
of his words was awful in its significance, and } 
the very contrast between that and his manner } 
made the poor girl shudder till the diamonds $ 
trembled mockingly in her hair. ; 

“But you will not—my God! my God!—you } 
will not permit this thing!” 3 

“If Lord Hertford dies to-morrow—for such } 
trials can be made very brief—it will be Katha- ; 
rine Gray that permits it. If the morning sees $ 
her Lord Herbert’s bride, Hertford shall be set § 
free, or rather, sent out of the country; if not, 3 
her obstinacy is the seal of his death-warrant!” ; 

Katharine caught her breath with a sharp: 
gasp. It seemed as if that man had seized her } 
heart in the clutch of an iron gauntlet. Mute $ 
as death, and chill as stone, she stood before : 
him, her blue eyes strained wildly open, her 3 
lips parted like cleft marble. The cruel noble- 3 
man watched her countenance, and saw thes 
horror of his threat freezing over the lovely ? 
features. The half-smile had left his lips, he: 
was not inhuman enough to mock agony like: 
that; but the resolve in his face had in no way 3 
changed. That moment the Duchess of Suffolk 3 
came in hastily, and with anxiety on her face. : 
Katharine uttered a low cry and fled to her ; 
mother. She had no words for complaint or ° 
entreaty; but the horror on that poor face was } 
enough. For the first time in her life that pa- 
tient, gentle woman turned rebelliously on her} 
husband. 

‘What is this? What terrible thing have you 
done to her?” she cried, folding the young crea- 
ture in her motherly arms. ‘She is cold, she 
trembles. Great heavens! you have killed her!” 

Suftolk came forward; coward-like, he had} 
been glad to surrender his refractory child into ; 
the strong hands of Northumberland, and had : 
purposely kept aloof from the conversation : 
which had passed between the two. This sud- 
den outbreak from his wife, whose whole exist- 
ence had been one of obedience, startled him. 

“I—I have done nothing, Frances. She has } 
had only the most gentle persuasion from her } 
father.” 

“And from you, lord Protector 
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2?” cried the ? 
now thoroughly excited lady, turning upon } 
Northumberland. 

“TI, madam, have explained the alternative of : 
disobedience.” 


“And that is——” 


in a single hour. 


> ready; 


137 
Katharine clung to her mother. 

“Do not ask him. Oh! mother, mother, do 
not let him kill me again with the answer!” 

The mother waited long enough to kiss the 
pale face on her bosom, and turned upon the 
Protector again. 

“Lord Protector, my child shall not be forced 
into this marriage.” 

‘As you please, lady, and as she pleases; 
the decision was left in her own hands before 
you entered.” 

‘Be it so,” was the brave rejoinder. ‘I will 
seek out Lord Herbert and tell him the truth.” 

Katharine started from her mother’s arms in 
wild affright. 

‘“No, no, mother. I—I am ready—lI am pre- 
pared!” 

“Yes, as the dead are prepared for the 
shroud,” answered the duchess, regarding the 
poor young creature with ineffable compassion. 

Katharine made a miserable attempt to smile, 
which ended in a low, hysterical laugh, the most 
heart-rending sound that ever came from human 
lips. 

‘“‘Why, mother, what a look that is, as if 
something were going wrong! I’m ready, wait- 
Why don’t they tell Lord Herbert that I 
am waiting?” 

“That is a good, obedient child,” said Suffolk, 
patting her on the shoulder. 

Katharine shrank away from his touch and 
turned upon the Protector. Her cheeks were 
crimson now, and her blue eyes shone like sap- 
phires passing through flame. 

‘My lord duke, is it your wish that I seek 
the gentleman to whom you will marry me? 
Your bridegroom is a laggard.” 

The chill had left her veins, and there was 
the fire of desperation in her very voice. Her 
restless eyes sought the door, she seemed eagor 
to escape from them all and rush upon her des- 
tiny. The duchess looked on her in utter be- 
wilderment. The child—for, after all, Katharine 
was but a child, a little past fifteen, no more— 
seemed to have grown into resolute womanhood 
The duke came forward smil- 


ing. 


ing. 

«You see that everything is right, sweetheart. 
Our dear child is all obedience. Frances, why 
are we waiting?” 

“I wish to speak with Lord Herbert alone 
before eS 

‘“‘No, no, mother. Why should you? I am 
very, very cager. Stay with me, stay 


with me. You will suggest things to my Lord 


’ Herbert that might make him hesitate. He would 
: refuse, and that—why, that brings sure death,” 
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While this wild speech was on Katharine’s lips, 
Northumberland opened the door and spoke to 
some one outside. 
same door was flung open, and a young man 
came in, brightening the whole room with his 


THE MAID 


sumptuous presence. 
“At last,” he said, approaching Katharine, 
and taking her hand, which was cold as ice, 
notwithstanding the brilliant scarlet burning in 
her cheeks, “at last [ am permitted to claim 
one smile; but you trembie; this little hand is 
chilled. Are you so much afraid of me?” 
Here the Duke of Suffolk came in. 


falsehood or cajolery could be used, his pecu- : 


liar talent was always ready. 

‘Afraid! cold! No wonder, my dear. 
was sitting by the king, when he fainted, with 
the warmest congratulations on his lips. You 
should have been present! 
daughter was frightened. Indeed, it was scarcely 
different with our duchess here. 


anxiously waiting for intelligence that he is 3 


beticr. Ah! here comes a messenger!” 


The man who entered spoke a few words to 3 


Northumberland, who had not deigned to take 
any part in the scene after the cruel ultimatum 
which had made Katharine Gray his slave. 

“Tt is useless waiting longer,” he said, com- 
‘His majesty is better, 
It is 


ing back to the group. 
but lacks strength to leave his chamber. 


; 
his wish that the ceremony should proceed as : 


if he were present.” 
Katharine Gray drew her breath hard and 


with a pang, as convicts hear a death sentence. } 


But she made no further opposition. Indeed, 
she started a moment in ‘advance of her young 
bridegroom, so eager was she to place the bar- 
rier of those hateful nuptials between Hertford 
and the executioner’s axe. To her it was no 


longer a wedding, but a holy martyrdom. 


They went forth, with halberds bristling along ; 


the passage, and silver rods gleaming before 
them. 
ing idea, took her fate with desperate courage, 
and wondered at her own strength. It seemed 
to her-as if she were marching to such music 
as leads soldiers to death on the battle-field. 
For the time she experienced an exaltation 
which was like insanity. The pressure of his 


hand clasping hers produced no sensation of $ 


After once yielding herself to the 
She even 


loathing. 
marriage, she shrunk from nothing. 


met his eyes, smiling down upon her, and; 
Was not this man : 


almost smiled back again. 


the instrument by which she would save Hert- 


ford’s life, and open his prison doors? True, 


he might condemn and hate her after that. But < 
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A few minutes after, the } 


Where } 


She ; 


But, of course, our : 


We have been ° 


Katharine, sustained by one overwhelm- $ 


OF HONOR. 
his evil seemed afar off, while his very exist- 
ence was in peril. 
; Katharine never knew when or how she was 
‘joined by her elder sister, the Lady Jane, and 
‘ Northumberland’s daughter; for the ambitious 
‘man had spread his golden net thickly, and 
‘gathered up what seemed to him as wonderful 
power in sweeping every available claimant to 
royal blood into his own family. Where that 
Swas impossible, he had been content, as in 
‘ Katharine’s case, to cement alliances with the 
; most powerful families of the realm. 

The group, however, presented a splendid 
spectacle when it moved up the noble state- 
-chamber. Of the three brides, Katharine was 
the most brilliantly beautiful; but it was 
‘beauty like that which made the transcendent 
3 loveliness of Anna Bolyn when she was led forth 
to execution, and took its birth in a heart flame 
’ which leaves nothing but ashes behind. 

It was a strange group, and one which would 
have filled many a heart with terror had any 
ssoul present known the fearful destiny which 
that wicked night’s work opened for the inno- 
cent creatures who partook in it. The elite of 
sone of the most brilliant courts in Europe shed 
?grandeur and glory around that stately apart- 
:ment. Lights blazed along the walls, and trem- 
’bled, star-like, from’ the ceilings, calling out 


and 
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$ rainbow flashes from clustering diamonds, 
a rich glare of emeralds, rubics, and opals, that 
Srustled on every garment, whether of man or 
woman, that challenged admiration that night. 
brides, as they moved up the 
room, sending back gleams of snowy velvet, 
and the sound of milk-white pearls rattling 
against each other, like threaded hailstones, 
searcely excelled the rest of the court in rich- 
ness of attire; for each lord and lady had vied 
with the other in lending a royal magnificence 
to the occasion. Their youth and delicate love- 
‘liness would have been overburdened with any- 
thing barbaric or gorgeous. But the young 
’ bridegrooms finished up the picture around the 
daiz with resplendent magnificence. While the 
- young girls knelt together, like a cluster of pure 
‘ white lilies, with the sunshine warm upon then, 
Severy breath was hushed, and the perfumed air 
seemed to hang motionless above them—wait- 
ing for the words that would prove the first step 
?to martyrdom with at least two of those inno- 
‘cent young people. 
It was remarked by more than one person in 
that proud throng that the Lady Jane, with all 
her serene tranquillity of character, seemed 


Those three 


greatly disturbed as she approached the daiz 
on which a temporary altar had been erected. 
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It was well known that her pure heart had gone 
forth, in advance of her father’s wishes, toward 2 
the handsome youth who walked so proudly by $ 
her side. It was not, therefore, to Lord Guil- 
ford Dudley that her glance was directed, but, 
beyond him, to her girlish sister, whose repug- 
nance and sorrow dampened the joy of her own 
heart. She saw that the hot scarlet was fading 3 
out of that beautiful face, and when Katharine :‘ 
met her compassionate glance, it was with the 
look of a wounded gazelle, sinking to the earth 
that it may die there. 

But the ceremony had commenced, and the 3 
Lady Jane was first solemnly pronounced a 
wife. “Then came Northumberland’s daughter, ° 


a pretty, commonplace creature, who found 3} 


enough in her share of that gorgeous pageant 
for her contentment, irrespective of the hus- 
band assigned to her. 


Katharine’s fate came last. She was growing : 


faint now, and murmured the responses in a § 
vague, dreaming way, shuddering only when 3 
the ring was put, or rather, forced upon her 


finger. Then a moan, so quiet that it seemed ¢ 
scarcely more than a sob, broke from her, and 3 


she fell back into dreary stillness. 


They turned from the altar—a dazzling group 3 


of youth, beauty, joy, and wretchedness. A 
crash of music, from sonfe concealed orchestra, 


swelled through the rustle and sumptuous tumult $ ; 


in that vast room. Northumberland, calm and 
gravely triumphant, came forward to congratu- ; 
late his victims. Suffolk, bland and smiling, 
laid his soft hand on the head his weakness had 
that hour consigned to the executioner’s axe, 
and asked God to bless his unholy work. Then 
he turned to Katharine, with the same compla- § 
cent smile on his lips, and would have blessed 
her in a like feeble manner; but she seemed 
unconscious of his touch, and looked at him in : 
vague wonder when he asked God to bless the 
unholy mockery of her marriage. 

The music had died away; but again it swelled 
out, broken by a tumult at the door, and a clash 
of halberds from the outer door. Then a mur- 
mur ran from lip to lip, ‘The king, the king!” 
and the crowd pressed back, leaving @ passage, : 
hedged in by obsequious courtiers and smiling é 
women, through which young Edward passed 
up the room, He turned no look to the right 


or left, but walked quickly toward the daiz, 3 


made strong and kingly by a noble resolution. 
Northumberland came forward to meet him. 

‘*My lord,” said Edward, in a low voice, ‘I 
forbid this ceremony to proceed. Let the rest 
go on, but, as for our cousin, Katharine, I have 
promised that you should spare her.” 


$ No one heard what Edward was saying; for 
: Northumberland, with an imperious wave of the 
shand, had sent the courtiers crowding back 
: gupon each other like a flock of frightened 
$ pigeons. 

‘‘Sire’—that haughty voice trembled a little, 
: spite of himself—‘‘sire, I regret, I am wounded 
to the soul, that your command has come too 
late. The Lady Katharine is already married.” 

A flush of anger came into Edward’s face— 
g anger and deep sorrow. He turned from the 
8 : duke, abruptly, and held out his hand to Katha- 
grine. She came forward with her husband, who 
‘ still clasped her cold fingers; but Edward mo- 
tioned him back, and the beautiful martyr stood 

oy his side alone. 
3 ‘““My cousin,” said the king, with tears in 
: his eyes, ‘‘I came to save you; but too late, too 
late!” 

Katharine stared in his face, vaguely at first, 
as if wondering what sad occasion had filled his 
; eyes with tears; then the meaning of his words 
; fell upon her clearly. She felt a pain in her 
Shand as if some tiny serpent were biting it, 
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sand, looking down, saw the wedding-ring on 
s her finger. Her white lips parted, a convulsive 
sense of her position shook her from head to 
$ foot, and, repeating his words, ‘‘Too late, too 
3 late!’ ” she fell to his feet, and lay there, with 
’ the white garments settling around her like a 
‘mad of snow. 

: CHAPTER III. 

Aut this time Hertford was in prison. They 
ad forced him from the palace by a back en- 


h 

trance, dragged him across piles of stone, dry 
beds of mortar, and fragments of timber, into 
a 
h 


: 
4 
S 
s 
$ 
§ 
$ 
§ 
3 
8 
$ 


street which was almost deserted; for its in- 
$ habitants were gathered in the Strand, and the 
: open field now recognized as Trafalgar Square, 
sin o order to catch a glimpse of the wedding 
$ pageant. Surrounded by a strong guard, and 
3 Hem med in on every side, he was hurried to- 
?ward the Thames and almost flung into a 
pon Down the same black, silent river, 
¢ and through the gloomy portals that had marked 
s his father’s progress to the block, the young man 
$ was taken, in the dead of night, and left in the 
pont chamber of the Tower. 

$ Wild, stern, desperate as a lioness robbed 
Sof her young, he stood in the midst of those 
’ threatening halberds, fired with an insane de- 
; sire to break through them, leap the walls, swim 
’the river, and tear his betrothed from the fate 
that threatened her. But Northumberland’s 
3 mand: ite was more inexorable than death, for 
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that does set the soul free. Struggle as he 
would, the force of that man’s power held him 
down, helpless as a child; and there, with his 
soul burning like flame, and aching with a sense 
of its impatience, he was kept waiting a full 
hour till ‘the warden could be aroused from his 
sleep and his committal properly registered. 

It was long after midnight before the unhappy 
young man found himself alone. Then, in a cell 
whose bare walls of roughly-hewn granite were 
cut deep with many a wretched prisoner’s name, 
he sat down in utter weariness, with nothing 
but bitter thoughts for company. 

Was she married? Had they dragged that 
gentle young creature into the deadly ruin and 
terrible sin of a false vow? Would the young 
king find strength enough to protect her? 

It was in vain that he asked these questions. 
Closed in by those cold, gray walls, he could 
only wound his heart by conjecture. At last, 
worn out and passive from despair, he lay down 
upon the floor and slept, if a succession of wild, 
broken dreams, half reality and the rest torment, 
can be called sleep. It was daylight outside when 
he awoke; but the light became foggy and cold 
before it reached him, and so he wandered on 
through those wild dreams, suffering terribly, 
but half unconscious of his pain. 

After a time the jailor awoke him with the 
thrust of a huge key into its ponderous lock, 
and the sound of heavy bolts drawn with lazy 
deliberation. He brought food and water, which 
he placed upon the floor, and was about to with- 
draw. 

Hertford started up. He was a noble-looking 
youth, spite of hig trouble or garments, which 
had been dragged through the dust and mire of 
open fields and ill-kept streets. 

**Stop,”’ he said, ‘“‘stop and answer me one 
question.” 

The man paused, a little interested in the 
handsome face turned upon him so implor- 
ingly. 

“Well,” he said, with a gruff laugh, “words 


cost nothing, providing always they mean well $ 


to the duke and the king. What is the ques- 


tion?” 


‘*What—what has happened? Has any news ‘ 


from London reached the Tower since I came?” 

**Nothing but what was expected. They had 
grand times at the duke’s house in the Strand 
last night. Everybody was married to every- 
body, with bursts of music and all sorts of jolli- 
The duke ordered a wine fountain to be 
set aflowing, in the open field near his house, 
as soon as it was daylight. As for beer and 
beef, why, a dozen oxen were roasting when 


ties. 


s the duke’s messenger left, and half London was 
3 tipsy in the streets.” 

s Hertford was listening with greedy interest. 
Some wild hope had been evidently fostered in 
his heart, which was now beating heavily. An- 
other question would, perhaps, smite him into 
hopelessness. 

“And they were married? 
who?” 

The man began counting deliberately on ‘his 
fingers. 

‘‘Well, there was the Lady Jane Gray, his 
Grace of Suffolk’s daughter, you know, she 
$that is second cousin to the king; then there 
> was 

‘But her sister, Lady Katharine?” Hertford 
broke forth, desperately. ‘‘What of her—what 
of her?” 

“‘Lady Katharine? Yes, yes, that is the other 
The duke had no son convenient for 


How many— 
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daughter. 
sher, so he struck up a match with the Ear! of 
: Pembroke—no, I am wrong there, it was the 
Searl’s son, Lord Herbert, a comely young gen- 
§ tleman, as I remember.” 

“And they were married?” questioned the 
prisoner, in a hoarse, low voice. 

‘‘Nay,” answered the man, ruffling his thick 
-hair with one hand, “I am not so sure about 
that.” ‘ 

‘‘Ha! is there a doubt?” 

“The messenger said something about the 
Lady Katharine, that is his Grace of Suffolk’s 


” 
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youngest daughter 

“‘Well, what did he say?” 

‘“‘Nothing that I have a clear sense of; only 
it runs in my mind that the lady fell sick at the 
wrong minute.” 

«And this saved her? Are you sure of that?” 

“Saved her! What from? I didn’t know as 
the lady wanted saving.” 

‘‘But she was not married?” 

‘‘Tlow unreasonable ye are! Didn’t I say as 
she was took sick, aud fainted dead away at 
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King Edard’s feet, with all the court standing 
by? And didn’t I tell you, furthermore, that the 
; king—Ged forever bless and keep his majes 

Sat least so long as I hold a respectable offi 

in the Tower!—gave his special commands to 
; her Grace of Suffolk regarding the young lady? 
* That is. he told her grace that no person should 
i be permitted to see Lady Katharine, or force 
s unwelcome company upon her, till his own right 
3 royal pleasure was made known regarding her.” 
May the God of heaven 
bless the thrice royal boy!” 
; clasping his hands in the enthusiasm of his 
’ gratitude. 


¢ ‘God bless him! 
5 
Ss 


cried Hertford, 


‘*My good man, here is money to 
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buy you a stoup of wine. It will cheer me to 
know that you are making merry; in fact, I 
begin to want some refreshment myself.” 

“Ay, ay, there is a change!” cried the turn- 
key. ‘‘How a few minutes of wholesome, sen- 
sible conversation will enliven a man! Never 
fear that I shall not turn your gold-piece into 
as red wine as ever blushed on my lord Protec- 
tor’s table. I was just thinking how hard it 
was that we officers of the Tower were kept 
close shut up in stone-walls, while the towns- 


people are dipping wine from the very gutters, ; 


and can cut a slice of roast-beef from every 
street corner. But we will have a carouse in 
the guard-room on your piece of gold, this very 
night, fair sir.” 

*‘But you are sure this news is true?” 


“Sure! Who should know if a thing is sooth 3 


better than the duke’s own messenger? And he 
says that the young lady’s fainting fit kept off 
all dancing for an hour. 
not say that Suffolk’s youngest daughter had 
gone home to her father’s house, alone with her 


mother?—a thing which no woman, fortunate § 


enough to have a husband, ever thought of 
doing—I take it—especially on the wedding- 
day.” 

“You are correct. Nothing can be more con- 
vincing.” 

‘‘How cheery you look! That’s wise, young 
gentleman. Nothing goes to depress a keeper 
so much as gloomy looks in his birds.” 

“‘ Birds!” 

“Yes, we call the gentlemen that occupy 
these cells, our birds, you know. 
come in with mighty fine feathers, and ruffle 
them stiffly enough, at first; but they soon 
smoothe down. 
where ‘cock of the walk’ gets to his level so 
easily. A few days of bread and water gene- 
rally does it; but, if that won’t work, ankle- 
irons and wristlets bring ’em up with a sharp 
turn. But then, we all like that taming down 
of a high-flying young nobleman. 
we don’t take the common sort here. Taming 
a young nobleman, as I was saying, is gentle- 
man’s work, every inch of it. 
come down of your own accord, I’d a done it 
for you, handsomely; got the irons outside.” 

“Thank you,” said Hertford, laughing, for 
he could laugh then. “I am happy to know 
that you have not felt them necessary.” 

‘Necessary, my dear lud! It’s a pleasure 
to turn key on such a gentleman. Anything I 
can do?” 

“Yes, for Iam half famished. Hand me yon 
loaf.” 


If you hadn’t 


Furthermore, did he : 


Some of ’em } 


In fact, I don’t know a place } 


2 . 
You know# 


The jailor took the brown loaf from where 
he had placed it on the floor, and gave it to the 
prisoner. 

Hertford broke it between his hands, and be- 
gan to eat with a keen relish. Ten minutes 
before, he had regarded the coarse food with 
loathing. 

The jailor went out, looking back upon his 
The sudden joy 
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: charge with a sort of pride. 
’ that had unlocked the young man’s heart was 
:taken as a compliment to his own conversa- 
tional powers. He tarried at the. door long 
enough to say how sorry he should be to part 
} with so fine a gentleman. 

Hertford paused, with his fingers on a tough 
ngle of crust, and smiled graciously on the man 
as he broke it off. 

“Oh! I dare say we shall be good friends,” 
he said, looking rather disconsolately into the 
water-jug; ‘your talk has done me a world of 
After all, prison life, if rightly 


If you could 
” 


n 
a 


good already. 
>managed, is not so very hard. 
bring me a pen and a serap of paper now 
The jailor went out quickly, pretending not 
sto hear, and shut the door with an emphatic 
3 clang, which rather dampened the young noble- 
3man’s spirits. He had hoped, by some means, 
3 to be enabled to write a letter, which he de- 
; pended on the good-natured jailor to have con- 
veyed to his betrothed. But one joyful thought 
; kept back any very terrible sense of disappoint- 
$ment—his betrothed was faithful. The king 
§ had been true to his royal promise, had even 
’ found strength enough, upon his sick-couch, to 
save his beloved. Out of her very weakness, 
g Katharine had obtained the means of delaying 
‘her fate, perhaps of escaping from it. 
’ It was wonderful how contented, nay, almost 
‘happy, the young lover felt. After all, the cell 
‘did not seem so very gloomy. Indeed, Katha- 
‘ rine’s presence would have made it bright as 
}the sunniest nook of paradise. He eat his 
‘tough, black bread with appetite, and quaffed 
3 the impure Thames water without absolute dis- 
: gust. Then he folded his arms over a compara- 
‘tively tranquil heart, and fell into a golden 
‘ tissue -of thought, such as lovers alone can 
’ weave in the solitude of a gloomy prison cell. 
’These sweet reveries led him softly into the 
> land of dreams, and, sitting down on the stone 
‘ floor, he fell into a deep, tranquil slumber, and 
‘dreamed that he had escaped into the open 
? fields, and was building a home for Katharine 
? out of hawthorn branches and wild roses. The 
? perfume of the blossoms floated through his 
$ senses, as he slept, so vividly was his imagina- 
> tion thrown into action. 
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Hertford was aroused by a clash of the huge 3 had turned his face to the wall, and, with his 


key against its lock. 


He started up and saw 3 forehead pressing the cold stones, had given up 


that, instead of white hawthorn blossoms and ° his manhood with the hot tears that sprang in 
roses, he was stretched upon the stone floor of $ pain to his eyes. 


a prison, and that a red gleam of light stole in $ 


The door was closed upon him again. He 


upon him from the jailor’s lantern, flickering ’ heard the key grate, and the heavy footsteps of 


along the stones like flashes of blood. 
‘Halloo! are ye asleep?” said the keeper. 
“Well, well, it’s best to take things quietly; 


but I’m blest if this isn’t making hisself at 


home, and comfortable, without no nonsense. 
“Are you wide awake, my bird? 


Because, if 


3 the jailor ringing back from the stone corridors. 
’He had begged for solitude; but now a strong 
3desire to question the man again seized upon 
$ Perhaps there was some mistake; there 
3must be a mistake. If the king was there, that 
| weasennehan duke would not have dared to 


him, 


ye are, I want to straighten out a little mis- 3 force on the ceremony which separated him 


take we’ve been making. That young lady, the 
Duke of Suffolk’s daughter, ye know, fainted 
away after she was married, not afore; that 
was my mistake, and I’ve come to rectify it, 
you understand?” 

Hertford had started to his feet, and stood 
leaning agains the rugged wall. 

“‘Married, married? Did you say that?” 

“Yes, it was all true about the fainting, and 
going home with her lady mother; but the duke 
had hurried up things before that, and she’s 
Lady Herbert now, sure enough.” 

‘Man, man! but you told me the king saved 
her.” 

“No, I didn’t say one word about saving; 
how should I? The king came in late, and she 
fell like dead at his feet. That was what I said, 
and little enough to get up a face like that for. 


Why, my bird, you look, for all the world, like 3 


your father, the great duke, when he went 
out from this identical room to the scaffold! 
I thought it would be comforting-like, and 
brought you here out of my own tenderness; 
and see what it hag* come to, standing there 
white as snow, and storming inside like a wet 
fuse. My lud, I’m disappointed in you, I am. 
This isn’t coming up to the mark as a gentle- 
man should.” 

Hertford turned his face from the man, with 
a dreary effort to conceal the anguish that had 
made it so white. 

“IT understand,” he said, in a gentle voice 
that moved the jailor to compassion. ‘Leave 
me alone, if you please, I shall be better so.” 

‘*Wouldn’t you like the lantern? It’s break- 
ing the rules; but, for once in the way, I'll ven- 
ture.” 

“No. I shall be better in the dark.” 

The jailor went out rather reluctantly. He 
had taken a famous liking for the young man— 
to use his own expression—and was troubled 


$from his darling forever. Besides, in despite 
‘of her youth, Katharine was possessed of a 
3 firm, true character. She loved him, and him 
’ only. With the king to sustain her, and backed 
Seven by the secret favor of her mother, they 
3could not have forced her into the monstrous 
3 falsehood of marriage with another. 

’ The young man reasoned thus, hushing the 
agony of his grief in a frantic effort to reassure 
himself. His faith in Katharine was unbounded, 
and he knew well that the boy king would re- 
deem his pledge, when once given, unless sick- 
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$ness or death rendered it impossible. But even 
’ the first struggle against Northumberland’s will 
Shad cast the gentle youth strengthless on his 
: couch. Hertford had witnessed this himself, 
3while the duke’s minions were dragging him 
Saway to prison. If Edward had no power to 
prevent that outrage, likely enough he had been 
3compelled to yield where that persecuted girl 


Py 
3 was concerned. 


3 ‘My poor darling,” he murmured aloud, feel- 
sing how safe his secret was in that close prison 
S house, ‘“‘my beautiful sweetheart! They have 
Sforced her against her own true heart. But 
show? No inducement could have been held out 
’ sufficient to overmaster her love; and actual 
: violence, before the whole court, that seems im- 
° possible. How have they managed to blind or 
3 persuade her? Was she ever of a light, un- 
3stable mind? Had she not loved him from her 
3 very childhood? True, he had fallen into sor- 
srow and deep disgrace at court, but that had 
3 only rendered her devotion more complete. Had 
3 she not sent for him to come, out of his exile at 
} all hazards, and save her froma marriage which 
’she loathed, reckless of the danger he ran, and 
‘almost of her own good name? How could even 
} Northumberland induce her to appear before 
$the whole court and perjure herself after 
\ that?” 


5 


by the sudden pallor that had settled on his; He asked himself these questions over and 
face. He cast a glance behind, as he reached $ over again, but could arrive at no solution. All 
the door, hoping to be recalled; but Hertford } he knew was, that the creature he had loved, 
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and still loved, better than his own soul, was ; ward against nothing but air, and recoiled from 
the wife of another. ‘the violence with which he had assailed mere 
Amid all this flood of bitter reflections, he had : emptiness. With a host of enemies he had no- 
never, for one moment, reproached her. On the $ thing to fight. The stone walls, stone pavement, 
contrary, his soul swelled with the most tender and oaken planks studded with iron spikes that 
compassion when he thought of her, given up, 3 composed the ponderous door, alone presented 
helplessly, into the hands of her arch enemy, 3 themselves to his fury. This impotent wrath 
tethered, body and soul, consigned to an un- 3 and stormy grief were made horrible by inertia. 
loved husband, and with all the sweetest hopes ¢ It was useless to beat the rocks, or batter those 
of her life stranded forever. Hertford walked 3 oaken planks. They could not recoil from his 
his cell, uttering bursts of jealous rage, and} rage, which, lacking opposition, seemed farcical 
dashing the hot tears from his eyes, ashamed even to himself. All at once he stood still in 
of the tenderness which made his torment so : the middle of the room. His heart had given a 
beautiful. He laid his head against the cold{ bound and fell back motionless in his bosom. 
stones, sighing with momentary relief as the; It was only a footstep, and heard very faintly 
chili struck to his burning brain. He clenched through the ponderous oak—a footstep, but 
his hands in impatient fury, dashed them down- * whose? (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


AT DUSE. 
BY MARIAN WINSLOW. 


3ut, swifter than the shadows fly, 
And deeper than the thunders roll, 

There sweeps a mournful melody 
Within the chambers of my soul. 


Down in the West the sullen day 
Sinks in a glow of lurid light, 
And angry thunders, far away, 
Echo, like minute guns, at night. 
And, borne on every dusky wing 
Of night wind soughing through the trees, 
There comes some half-forgotten thing, 
Some note from memory’s pearly, keys. 


The leaves bend ’neath their weight of tears, 
The lily droops its starry head, 
And, like the march of coming years, 
The rain pursues its steady tread. 
And as the shadows closer start, 
And deeper shades come creeping on, 
I think the clouds around the heart 
Will never creep away at morn. 


The murmur of the swollen rill 
Has deepened to a sullen moan, 
And, in the hush, the cricket’s trill 
But makes the loneliness more lone. 
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With idle hand, and weary heart, 
T lean against the window-sill, 

And watch the shadows dance athwart 
The light that lingers ’round the hill. 


Oh! dusk may blacken into eve, 
And evening crimson into dawn, 

But grief unbroken clouds will leave— 
The withered life hath never morn. 


ween 
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A SUMMER MEMORY. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


Tne Summer flung her sweet and witching spell 
About my heart; soft odors on the air, 

Wafted from flowers that I love too well, 
Since they are earthly—met me everywhere. 

I hoarded up their fragrance; life seemed new, 

And permeate with sweetness, through and through. 


The breezes scattered fragrance as they passed, 
And, from the mystic depth of sky and air, 
There fell the echo of a voiceless prayer. 


Each golden morn flashed from the Eastern skies 
In regal splendor; every setting san 
Sank ’mid a canopy of brilliant dyes, 
And, in the ruddy twilight, day was done. 
Beneath the wondrous light of star and moon, 
The night waxed slowly to its perfect noon. 


There was a charm in every waxen bell; 
In every floral cup an unseen power 
Compelled my heart to own its magic spell, 
And bowed me to the influence of a flower. 
A breath from Heaven ever floated where 
The starry blossoms kissed the Summer air. 


Oh! spirit of the regal Summer time! 

Oh! potent sovereign whom all hearts adore! 
We-mourn the vanished splendor of thy prime, 
We sorrow that thy flowers bloom no more; 
We grieve that all thy golden days were fleet, 

And yet, thy memory is dear and sweet. 


The sunlight rested warmly o’er the green 
And sloping hiil-sides; on the meadow grass 
The shadows lay, with lines of light between; 
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CAPT. 


TORWOOD’S 





EXPERIENCE. 





BY ELLA 


RODMAN. 





Tue day is gone by when young ladies wrig- 
gled along delightedly through the streets be- 
cause a resplendent being, composed principally 
of brass buttons, was beside them, for such re- 
splendent beings have become every-day affairs ; 
the power of brass buttons, however, in making 
impressions on the female heart, is not for a 
day, but for all time. 

Capt. Herbert Torwood would have been 
a very fascinating person without his brass 
belongings, but, with them, he was perfectly 
irresistible. Dark, expressive eyes, that were 
flashing or melting, as occasion required—a 
splendid moustache and dazzling teeth—six 
feet of height, and a captain’s undress uniform, 
joined to an indescribable manner of saying 
nothing effectively, composed rather a formid- 
able stock in trade. 

A great hue and cry has been raised upon the 
subject of female encroachment upon masculine 
rights; but very little disturbance has been made 
about men who infringe upon women’s privi- 
leges, especially that of flirting. A female flirt 
is, of course, a despicable character, at whom 
prim people, who have never experienced the 
slightest temptation to that particular vice, raise 
their hands and eyes in holy horror; neverthe- 
less, there is often some sort of excuse to be 
made for her. A man, however, of like pro- 
pensities, stands, like a Chinese picture, a glar- 
ing figure, without the slightest perspective or 
background of extenuation to shade him off; 
and when such an offender is—to use a popular 
expression—‘‘ come up with,” every one rejoices 
in the justice of the dispensation. 

Capt. Torwood was by no means a bad-hearted 
man; on the contrary, he was very soft in the 
region of his left vest-pocket; but he could not, 
for the life of him, help making pretty speeches 
to anything that wore hoops, ‘other things being 
equal”—and he had come to look upon himself 
as a sort of human humming-bird, or butterfiy, 
whose especial province it was to roam about 
among the sweets, tasting all, but settling no- 
where. 

It was in the first fresh summer month that 
the captain established himself at a fashionable 
watering-place that was half town, half village; 
but —— the rural element predominated, 


because the fashionables who gave life to the 
place had not yet arrived. Capt. Torwood went 
early, even'at the risk of wasting his sweetness 
on the desert air; for he had fears of being 
ordered off to regions unknown at almost any 
moment, and he wisely took his summering when 
he could. 

It was rather lonely, though, at first, the great 
hotel with its bare piazza; and the occupants 
of the pretty houses, half buried in trees and 
shrubbery, became accustomed to the sight of 
a handsome military gentleman lounging along, 
with a cane and cigar, and staring so pertina- 
ciously over their palings; and some of them 
would not have been deprived of the spectacle 
for any consideration: for the place, like 
places of a similar description, contained 
innumerable quantity of pretty girls, with a 
very slender proportion of young men, and, 


all 


an 


having just emerged from winter dullness, the 
damsels referred to were prepared to enjoy any 
variety in their monotonous life. So they peeped 
at the stranger from behind screens of roses and 
shrubbery, and flitted about in white dresses 
nd bewildering hats, until that gentleman hed 
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a 
eyes, ready to form themselves at any moment 
into bright, laughing, girlish faces. 

It was certainly a very pretty place, with its 
broad street, and spreading trees, and delight- 
ful-looking houses, presenting such a pleasing 
variety; and there was such a wealth of bloom 
from roses, and honeysuckles, and seringas, thet 


confused idea of tangled masses of curls and 
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the air seemed filled with sweets. It was quict, 
though, dolefully quiet, and the captain, who 
knew no one but the landlord, got a dreadful 
habit of gaping that threatened to dislocate his 
jaws. 

He was a dead weight on the hands of the 
landlord, who devoutly wished that all military 
men could be kept in the regions of gunpowder 
and balls, instead of being allowed to wander at 
large and make themselves a general nuisance; 
and it was with this desire especially strong 
upon him that he, one evening, introduced his 
guest to Judge Withers, one of the substantial 
$men of the place, who had come to pass an 
3 hour with the hotel-proprietor. The captain, 
i from sheer want of something to do, devoted 
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his energies to the task of fascinating his new 
acquaintance, although inwardly laughing at his 
country-town-ish air of importance, and he suc- 
ceeded so well, that the judge insisted upon 
finishing the conversation—an absorbing one 
on politics—at his own domicil. 

Capt. Torwood had not the slightest objec- 
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tion to becoming acquainted with the inside of } 
one of those pretty houses, and, possibly, with } 


some of those pretty faces; and just as the | 
church-clock was striking nine, Judge Withers ; 
and his guest entered one of the most imposing | 


gates in the place, and advanced to the piazza, 


_where hanging baskets, twining vines, and trel- 
But the} 
captain had,caught a glimpse of a white dress, ¢ 


lis-work made luxurious confusion. 


with a “peasant-waist;” likewise of a black 
coat, in close proximity; and he paid very little 


S 
$ 


s 


attention to what the judge said, until he intro- } 


duced—‘‘ My daughter Susan; Capt. Torwood;” 


5 


and then—‘‘ Mr. Eftson, who has our most flour- § 


ishing drug-store.” 

‘““My daughter Susan” was rather tall, with 
lustrous eyes, and a face that always fascinated 
at first sight. She was a little spoiled, in virtue 
of being an only child and a delle, but very 
charming, nevertheless; and the captain re- 
solved at once to ‘‘cultivate” her. On ‘Mr. 
Eftson, who had our most flourishing drug- 
store,” he bestowed rather a supercilious greet- 
ing, always confounding the well-educated man, 
with a thorough knowledge of materia medica, 
and possible M. D., with the vacant creatures 
who measure off yards of silk and ribbon, and 
have no ideas beyond the parting of their ‘back 
hair,” or the tying of their cravats. 

Mr. Eftson, however, was not at all annihi- 
lated, and maintained his position with a quict 
self-respect that caused the captain inwardly to 
‘*hang his impudence.” 

Miss Susan Withers was thoroughly familiar 
with Capt. Torwood’s face, having studied it 
from various points of view; and she was very 
much pleased with the anticipated triumph over 
her confidential friends, of whom she had about 
three dozen. 


worrrrece 
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soft light to her eyes. A man who bends, and 
speaks in a low tone, carries a peculiar fascina- 
tion with him, and Susan Withers was falling 
under its influence. 

The judge, who was an exceedingly good- 


’ natured man, laughed in concert with his saucy 


daughter, and agreed to exchange politics for 
music. There was no light in the parlor, but 
the young lady seated herself at the piano and 
played a simple accompaniment to words that 
seemed to gush forth in a perfect volume of 
melody. Capt. Torwood was entranced. There 
was something so dreamy in the half-darkness, 
and the sweet voice of the almost invisible 
singer, who warbled, plaintively, that the world 
was dark and cold, and the way was long and 
dreary, and then brovght up the days of old, 


>and something about being weary. The words 


were perfect trash, but the air was inexpres- 
sibly sweet, and suited the voice, that seemed, 
as somebody said of some other voice, to have 
tears in it. 

At the end of the evening, Capt. Torwood 
gave himself up entirely to the fascinations of 


Miss Susan Withers—to be hers to have and to 





hold, until some newer divinity took possession 
—and went back to the hotel with a lighter 
heart, for there promised to be some little ex- 
citement in the place after all. 

And Paul Eftson went back to ‘our most 
flourishing drug-store,” 
and strong odors of imprisoned doses, and, hav- 
ing dismissed the half-grown clerk, sat and wrote 
far into. the night, on the pages of a medical 
work that was destined, hereafter, to receive 
its meed of praise and renown. He was not 
handsome, this quiet, self-possessed Paul; but 


with its colored jars, 


there was a look of power in his gray eyes that 
made itself felt by all with whom he came in 
contact. One good look at a man, and he could 


: tell his character more accurately than the 


5 
s 


phrenologist. He was as well acquainted, now, 
with Capt. Torwood as if he had known him a 
year, and, pouring out his whole soul in quiet 


¢ adoration of Susan Withers, he was not very 


The captain started in the midst $ 


of one of the judge’s most prosy arguments, for ; 


a laugh that sounded like the tinkling of silver 
bells rang softly out, and Miss Susan ex- 
claimed, 

“Dear papa, I am so tired of that everlasting 
subject! How dreadful it is to be so wise! 1 
hope you do not talk politics, Capt. Torwood?” 


5 


marron 


well pleased with the gentleman. 

He had no right to complain, though; for 
there was no engagement between him and 
Susan—only ‘“‘an understanding;” that is, the 
young lady had acknowledged that she liked 


> him very much, but was quite sure that she 
: didn’t love him. She was willing, therefore, to 
: accept his attentions, but she insisted upon being 
Capt. Torwood approached nearer to the white ? 


dress, as he made a very gallant reply, in an} 
almost inaudible tone, and then watched in the ; 
moonlight the color rising to her check, and the 


left quite free, and absolutely refused to bind 
herself by any promise whatever. She mag- 
nanimously gave Mr. Eftson the same liberty, 
knowing, all the time, that he was as fast 
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bound as.chains and padlocks could ever make 
him. All the giris in the place were continually 
wanting things from the drug-store; but bright 
smiles were lavished upon the proprietor to very 
little purpose. For Paul Eftson was the only de- 


sirable beau—but he was true to his allegiance, : 
and he wouldn’t flirt, and he wouldn’t be fasci- : 
nated—until the girls indignantly declared that $ 


he might as well be their grandfather. 


The morning after Capt. Torwood’s visit, Susan < 


Withers held a levee of all her female acquaint- 
ances, who had, in some mysterious way, heard 
of what had transpired the evening before; and 


there ensued a perfect Babel of tongues, dis- : 
After 3 


cussing the attractions of the stranger. 
that, Susan was perfectly overwhelmed with 
visitors, and, as perseverance seldom fails to 
accomplish its object, all the girls at Hohen- 
linden Springs soon had a bowing acquaintance 
with Cap. Torwood. He was in his element, 
and dispensed around his gracious smiles and 
glances with Sultan-like condescension. 

The three prettiest girls in the place were 
Susan Withers, Lily Defton, and Violet Rains- 


ford. Of course, the three were fast friends, 


and they were such a bewitching trio that the $ 


captain was sorely puzzled to know which he 


liked best. He stood most in awe of Susan, 


who was evidently a young lady not to be trifled $ 


with; but Lily Defton was a piguante little thing, 
with a round cheek, and a rosy mouth that 
seemed just put up to be kissed; and Violet, 
as in duty bound to match her name, had golden 
curls, and soft blue eyes, and languished and 
floated, and dissolved in tears on the slightest 
provocation. 

Sut while the gentleman was puzzled and in 
doubt, the three friends had not the slightest 
doubt whatever, each one having innocently 
appropriated him to herself—for such looks 


and tones could only mean one thing; and : 


Capt. Torwood managed these little attentions 
so adroitly, that each recipient thereof imagined 
herself to be the only favored one. 

In the meantime, company began to arrive at 
the Springs, and the hotel was filling up. Ele- 
gant barouches rolled through the village; the 
churches were quite thronged of a Sunday; and 
then, alas! the native belles made discoveries 


$ their innocent satisfaction. So, they would give 
; it up in despair, and be quietly overwhelmed by 
} the mass of wealth and fashion that poured into 
* the place—no native being of any account, in 
; the eyes of the other natives, until the visitors 
had departed. 

Capt. Torwood had his hands full, and dis- 
played a conjuror’s skill in keeping all his balls 
The belle of the 


Springs, Miss Isabel Lacy, who was a few 


>in motion at the same time. 


’ years older than himself, and very haughty and 
3 distinguee, had brought her mother, and her 
?maid, and her baggage, for a several weeks’ 
sojourn. Mrs. Lacy was quite dependent on 
her daughter, who used no pleasant little fic- 
$tions to deceive her in this respect; and the 
$poor lady wandered around forlorn, respect- 


$ fully watching Isabel’s movements, and wonder- 


ing which of the unappropriated men, who all 
looked and spoke so much alike, was to be 
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honored with her daughter’s preference. 

They were all ambitious of the honor; for 
Miss Lacy had her own carriage and coachman, 
She 
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and could support a husband handsomely. 
s was all the fashion, and Capt. Torwood made it 
a rule to pay assiduous court to the reigning 
: divinity. Isabel Lacy was tall and stately-look- 
sing, with more style than beauty, and her dress 


was always unexceptionable. She would roll 


through the village, in her barouche, leaning 
languidly back on the cushions, and surveying, 
with intense contempt, the pretty cottages nes- 
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tled among the trees. She wondered how people 
contrived to exist in such a humdrum sort of 
way. Capt. Torwood was her frequent com- 
panion, and Mrs. Lacy began to wonder how 
- she should like him as a son-in-law. 

Susan Withers sat, one morning, in her plea- 
gant little sewing-room that opened into the 
garden, thinking of a great many things, and, 
among the rest, of Capt. Torwood and 
Eftson. Poor Paul! She knew that he loved 
her with all the strength of his manly nature, 
and it was very pleasant to be so loved; but 
there was far more eclat in the captain’s atten- 
tions, and ‘‘Mrs. Capt. Torwood” had such an 
imposing sound. The captain was certainly very 
She 
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Paul 


>handsome, and his manner was perfect. 
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$ could never forget those softly whispered words: 


which did not at all redound to their peace of 3 ‘How I love the sound of your name, Susan! 


mind. Study the fashions as they would, with 
the aid of the very best information on this 
momentous subject, and the most careful dis- 
cussion and consultation about their ‘summer 
wardrobe, the arrival of the very first city ele- 
gante was sure to introduce ‘‘a touch beyond” 
their wildest flight, and effectually to smother 


?Do you know that it signifies a Kly, the purest 
>and most stately of flowers? Suppose that some 
3 man, unworthy except in his great love for you, 
§ should presume to ask you to be the flower of 
$ his existence—what should you think?” 

: At this moment they were interrupted, and 
$ Susan could not help thinking that the captain 
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CAPT. TORWOOD 
had chosen an unpropitious spot for a declara- 
tion of love. But the words dwelt in her 
memory, and she had repeated them over for the 
twentieth time, when the door opened suddenly, 
and Lily Defton, with her cheeks all aglow, and 
her eyes bright with some pleasant secret, rushed 
into the room, and saluted her friend with a 
shower of kisses. 

Susan was quite accustomed to this; but pre- 
sently Lily burst into a merry laugh, and flung 
herself on the cushion at Susan’s feet. She was 
evidently in a very excitable state, and Susan 
asked, in some surprise, what was the matter. 

“Oh! nothing,” replied Lily, with assured in- 
difference; ‘‘that is, I wanted to tell you some- 
thing, Sue, and ask your advice. 
think it so very little, when I come to tell you, 
and, perhaps, laugh at me.” 

Susan promised not to laugh, and wondered 
what was coming. 

The color rushed brightly into Lily’s face as 
she continued. 

“The words were not much, to be sure; but 
I really think that Capt. Torwood is going to 
ask me to marry him, and I want to knew what 
I am to do.” 

“What did he say?” asked Susan, calmly. 

“Why, let me see,” said Lily, reflectively; 


But you will 


“it was something very pretty about my name: § 


‘Purest and stateliest of flowers,’ I think—and 
‘What would I think, if somebody should ask 
me to be the flower of his existence’—I believe 
that was it.” 

Susan’s merry laugh rang out in the quiet 
room—for she was a young lady of very elastic 
temperament—and Lily said, reproachfully, 

“There, now, you are laughing at mo, Sue; 
I knew that you would. Do you think that the 
captain loves me?” 

Susan was grave again ina moment. ‘No, 
dear,” she replied, calmly; ‘‘I don’t think he 
does. I think he is in love with some one else.” 

Lily lifted her head indignantly, with an omi- 
nous flash in her eyes, but just then Violet Rains- 
ford enteredthe room. She started back, at sight 
of Lily, and seemed undecided. 

“T had something to tell you, Sue,” she be- 
gan, irresolutely. ‘But I don’t mind if Lily 
hears; we are all friends. It is about—Capt. 
Torwood.” 

She brought it out with an effort, and Lily’s 
cheek grew paler, while an indignant gleam 
came into Susan’s eyes; but Violet, who was 
full of her own thoughts, went on: 

‘You know he is so handsome, and so different 
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3 Violet was so pretty a name before; but he called 
‘it ‘the purest and sweetest of flowers,’ and said 
: something about somebody's asking me to be th 

‘flower of his existence.’ Now, what should you 
think, Susan?” 

‘“‘What should you think?” The captain’s 
favorite inquiry; and Susan’s laughter burst 
forth again, in which she was now joined by 
Lily. But poor Violet, who had read a great 
many novels, stood looking from one to the 
other, with tears in her soft eyes. 

Susan saw this, and drew her up affectionately. 
§ ‘Don’t take it to heart, dear,” said she; “he is 
$ not worth it; he has made the very same speech 
$ to us all.” 

Lily’s eyes opened wide at this. 
is it that he is in love with, Sue?” 

“With himself,” replied Susan, indignantly; 
‘‘and I do not believe he could entertain the 
slightest feeling for any other human being. 
But don’t cry, Violet; we'll be revenged on him 
8 yet.” 

2 The prospect was not very cheerful for poor 
2 Violet, who had looked upon the captain as 





‘*But who 
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‘the flesh-and-blood hero of her favorite three- 
$ yolumed novel; but after a little consultation, 
° the girls went, in a body, to Mr. Eftson’s store, 
-and held a long conversation with that worthy. 

There was mischief in the wind, certainly. 
“And so thought Jepson, the young drug clerk, 
when told, that evening, by his master, that he 
must go up to Judge Withers’, and inquire for 
Miss Susan. Jepson was of the tender age of 
sixteen, and an encounter with a hobgoblin 
would have been scarcely worse than the errand 
before him. He had a great deal of native 
‘‘cuteness,” however, which could always be 
sharpened up by a promise of reward; and Paul 
knew that he could perform satisfactorily the 
office required of him. 

His knees almost knocked together when he 
found himself in the presence, not only of Miss 
Susan, but of Mesdemoiselles Defton and Rains- 
ford also. The girls had him up stairs, and there 
was a great deal of laughter, and talking, and 
tramping about, and clapping of hands; and, 
finally, there emerged through the hall-door four 
‘ young ladies, one only of whom left the gate, 
‘ quite unattended, while the other three stood 
2 looking after her with much interest. 

This venturesome damsel wended her way to 
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$ the hotel, walking, with mincing steps, in a queer 


‘sort of fashion, as though she had not been ac- 
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2 
$the way of civilized attire. Stragglers could 


customed to wearing hoops, or anything else in 


from ordinary beaux, one cannot help thinking } lounge unquestioned about the grounds of the 
a little more of his attentions. I never thought : hotel, and the young lady in question, who was 
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STORM-TOSSED. 


rather. a bold, buxom-looking girl, advanced 
along the gravel walk, at the back of the house, 
evidently on the look-out for some one. 

Different happy parties passed and repassed, 
but not the party of whom she was in quest, 
until, just as she had established herself behind 
a clump of trees, a lady and gentleman seated 
themselves on a rustic bench before her—the 
gentleman wearing the undress uniform of a 
captain in the United States’ service, while the 
lady answered the description of Miss Lacy.” 

“Do you know,” said the captain, in that in- 
sinuating tone of his, ‘‘there are moments in a 
man’s life when he seems to be carried entirely 
out of himself, struggling in vain against an in- 
fluence too powerful to be resisted? Do not 
think me presuming, Isabel, if. % 


A deep groan burst from the clump of trees $ 
behind them. The lady screamed, and the gen- ? 


tleman’s speech was quite spoiled. 

“It is nothing but the wind,” 
tain, impatiently, after looking sharply around. 
‘‘Isabel!” he continued, 
on that name! Its every sound is music!” 

There was a sound just then behind the trees 
not in the least like music, but like that made 
by a great, overgrown boy blubbering. 

**Don’t believe him!” 
accordance with those sounds. 
very same thing to me, 
Oh! captain,” continue 
now coming forth into 


wounded a true heart 


and my name’s Dorothy. 
d the distressed damsel, 
‘‘you’ve 
tellin’ all 


the moonlight, 
as loves yeu, 


manner of stories, and pretendin’ you was dead $ 


in love with me; 


serted me for this other lady, because she’s got : 
But you'll be punished ¢ 


a fortin and [ haven’t! 
yet. And if this ere lady marries you, she'll 


be haunted by my. ghost until her dyin’ day. é 


Don’t listen to a wicked deceiver, Miss!” 
The captain stood petrified with astonish- 


ment; and Miss Laey, with a queenly inclina- } 


tion of her head, said, 


‘*‘ Allow me to wish you good-evening, Capt. 


Torwood; I will not interrupt your ¢ete-a-tete!”’ } 


and glided to the piazza. 


STORM- 


said the cap- 


‘How I love to dwell ? 


exclaimed a voice, .in } 
‘He said the $ 
\° malicious pleasure in Capt. Torwood’s discom- 


and now you’ve gone and de- $ 
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The intruder had disappeared, and Capt. Tor- 
wood, a bewildered, indignant, and disappointed 
man, retired to his own apartment, wondering 
what illiterate country girl, with bright eyes 
and a sun-bonnet, had been looking over a 
fence, as he passed, and received some of the 
coin which he flung about at random, but 
which she, silly creature, had taken for pure 
gold. 

The next day Miss Lacy was more than cold, 
she was icy; and as the captain had really been 
in earnest, this time, his feelings were by no 
means enviable. He fancied that people in 
general looked upon him with a sneer, and 
the reception, that very evening, of an order 
to report himself immediately at Washington, 
He lost no time in 
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was hailed with delight. 
obeying his marching orders. 

The girls, however, really mourned his de- 
sparture. Violet especially, playing the love- 
lorn damsel in tears and solitude; while Lily 
: Defton, with flashing eyes and indignant epi- 
thets, merited the soubriquet of ‘‘tiger-lily,” be- 
stowed upon her by Miss Withers. The captain, 
however, had done very little real damage, after 
fall. Poor Violet was the most deeply touched, 
>but that came—as her mother sharply told her 
—of reading so many novels. 

The young ladies naturally took rather a 


° fiture, but Jepson fairly reveled in it. He 
‘chuckled over the scene in private, and would 
burst forth, without the slightest apparent pro- 
vocation, into spasms of merriment that were 
quite confounding to practical people. He could 
never look at one of the three girls without a 
giggle, and people who were not in the secret 
wondered in vain what it could possibly mean. 
It sometimes happens that people walk beside 
Sus for years without being appreciated, when 
‘suddenly a veil is drawn, and they become, as 
it were, transfigured. Such a revulsion of feel- 
ing now took place in Susan Withers’ mind re- 
’ specting Paul Eftson, and in the autumn there 
was a wedding, at Hohenlinden Springs, which 
: quite restored the spirits of the pining damsels. 
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TOSSED. 


BY MAUD MORNINGTON. 
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I Toss upon a stormy, treacherous sea, * 
And just in sight the beautcous, smiling shore— 
The wind comes blowing chill and stormily, 
And all around I hear the surges roar. 


T see frail shallops struggling with the waves— 
“Qh! for a mild, auspicious breeze!” I cry— 


Before my eyes they sink to cruel graves, 
Down ‘mid the rocks and coral caves they lie. 


I toss upon a cruel, treacherous sea, 
And just in sight the beauteous, peaceful shore— 
Will leagues grow icss between the land and me? 
Or must T storm-tossed be for evermore? 





VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


WE give, again, some of the newest patterns 
in head-dresses, etc., as we did in the January 
number. The first to which we call attention } 
is a charming head-dress, one of the very pret- 
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Sa prettily trimmed sack-coat, and a set of the 

$ fashionable braces, etc.: both of which articles 
tiest sent out, from Paris, this winter. The ; are very desirable, indeed. These two last can 
next is also a head-dress, in some respects more ; be made, after our patterns, by almost any lady. 
elaborate than the last; and of this we give a 3 The head-dresses are more difficult, however; 
back view. The next two illustrations are of $ but still not beyond almost any lady’s skill. 
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3 ming is given sufficiently in detail for any lady 
to make a set in the same fashion. 

On the next page, we give a new pattern for 
a night dress. In some respects, as will be 
$ observed, this pattern is an improvement on 
\ $ former ones. It is certainly an unusually ele- 

gant affair of the kind. 

We give, elsewhere, several very stylish pat- 
terns of different things, most of which are 
suitably described in the fashion department, 
to which we refer the reader for further infor- 
mation as to the latest novelties. 

We also give, in various parts of the number, 
different patterns for different articles of chil* ‘ 
dren’s dresses. This is a department to which 
we shall pay particular attention, this year: 
more so than any cotemporary. 





Our fifth illustration, as will be seen, is a 
very pretty cape: the ribbon used in trim- 
ming which is green. The next is a collar, 
simple in style, but very elegant. Our se- 
venth engraving is a sleeve, after a new pat- 
tern. Our eighth (which see opposite) is a 
charming cape, in a different style from the 


last cape, and better adapted for many y Be 
wearers. All of these are Paris patterns. 
The ninth and tenth illustrations (at the 
foot of the page), are drawn from a very 
beautiful -chemisette and sleeves. The trim- 
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NEEDLE-CASE IN BERLIN WOOL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Ix the front of fe number, we give an en-} dots are embroidered (after the blocks are com- 
graving of a very beautiful Needle-Case in} pleted) with the yellow silk. Line this outside 
Berlin wool, and also an illustration of the} with the silk, the lining having the places ar- 
lining. The materials are a piece of fine can- 3 ranged for the thread and needles, as seen in 
vas, 18 inches long and 6 inches wide; some § our design, in the front of the number, and 
black, scarlet, and white single zephyr; several; bind all round with the black velvet, which is 
skeins of yellow embroidery silk; 1} yard of cat-stitched with the yellow silk, both on the 
velvet ribbon, black; some scarlet or black silk insidé and outside of the case, Two small 
for the lining. 3 straps of black morocco, with a connecting 

Work the canvas in block, 19 stitches and 193 handle, also made of morocco, and two small 
rows to each block. The black blocks, in the } steel buckles, finish the Needle-Case. If the 
design, are done in black, the dark gray in : morocco straps and buckles cannot be procured, 
scarlet, and the lightest gray in white. The’ black silk elastic and a button will look pretty. 
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THE IMPERATRICE PALETOT. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


In the front of the number, we give anen-; We have not given the full length to thei 
graving of a new winter coat, called the In- ’ pieces, as the size of our page forbids it. The 
PERATRICE PaLeTor. In order that our friends $ side-piece and side of front should each be 
may make this stylish article for themselves, if $lengthened nine inches at the bottom, (the 
they wish, we give back and front views of it, }seam under the arm is indicated by a small 
and also a diagram. The diagram is below, {cut made in each of these two pieces); this 
and shows how it may be cut out, and of what : being done, the front must be lengthened to 
size each piece is to be. $ agree with the side of front, and the back must 

No. 1. Front. ; ‘be made to agree in length with the side-piece. 

No. 2. Sipe or Froxy. > The sleeve has a small corner cut off the hind 

No. 3. SLEEVE. 3 arm at the wrist, which will have to be made 

No. 4, Back.’ 3 good. Nothing has come out, this winter, more 

No. 5.\S1om-Piece. é stylish than this Paletot. 
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A goop spring display of bulbs, of various : 
kinds, may be obtained by planting them early $ 
The ground to be planted with § 
largely planted as edgings to beds, in clumps 


in November. 
bulbs should be well manured, dug deep, and 
well pulverized, and ought also to be thoroughly 
drained, This attention will be especially ne- 


cessary for hyacinths, anemones, and ranuncu- } 


luses, which delight in a rich, deep soil, and are 
impatient of stagnant moisture during the win- } 
ter. 

then arranged in the garden. Beginning with 
the snow-drop, which is the first to make its 
appearance, is universally admired, and very } 
cheap, let us say that it should be very largely } 
used, both for edging beds filled with other 
things, and for planting in clumps and masses; 
but as it blooms too early to flower at the same : 
time as’ tulips, hyacinths, ete., it should not be 


planted with a view to its forming any combi- 
nation with these, and the same warning must 
be given respecting the pretty little winter ‘ 


aconite. The crocus also blooms too early to 
allow of its being successfully used in combina- | 


tion with tulips, ete. But there are so many 


PLANTING 


OF BULBS. 


LTURAL EDITOR.” 


varieties of this flower, in different colors, that 
a very effective bed might be produced with it 
alone. It is also very cheap, and should be 
about shrubbery borders, or in any desired 
arrangement in the beds. The lovely scillas 
bloom shortly after the crocus, but as they last 
for many weeks, they may, if desirable, ‘be 
planted im any arrangement with the latter 


¢ blooming bulbs; but these are so beautiful that 
Well, now for the bulbs to be plantedffind 7 


we recommend that they should be planted were 
there will be no necessity to disturb them until 


} their leaves decay. The dog’s-tooth violet is also 


a beautiful little plant, with prettily-speckled 
leaves, blooms early, and may be used as an 


edging, but, like the scillas, is well deserving 


to be grown in a bed by itself. 
The most effective display will be obtammed 


>from hyacinths, the various sections of tulips, 


ranunculuses, and anemones, The hyacinth 
and tulip bloom before the ranunculus and 


anemone; but, by planting the latter early in 


*‘ November, and the fermer toward the end of 


the month, or early in December, they may 


generally be had in flower at the same time. 
153 
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Both the hyacinth and tulip furnish so many 
colors, that a varied and effective display 
may be produced from each, and the same 
is nearly true of ranunculuses and ane- 
mones. We have known persons plant 
flower-gardens with the various spring- 
flowering bulbs, and arrange them accord- 
ing to height and color, but with a total 
disregard of the time of flowering, and then 
expect the bed of blue crocuses to be in 
bloom at the same time as the one of scarlet 
anemones. We trust, however, that our 
remarks on this subject will prevent our 
friends from making a similar mistake. 

We recommend them to plant bulbs with- 
out stint, nay, to plant them profusely for 
a spring display in the open garden; and 
they will be amply recompensed. To our 
taste, the most suitable arrangement for 
spring-flowering bulbs, in the borders, is 
the ribbon planting; the taller growers, as 
crown-imperials and fritillaria, being placed 
at the back, then tulips, etc. But if the 
error of expecting all to bloom together be 
avoided, the display will be satisfactory, 
whatever arrangement of planting may be 
adopted. 


For in-door gardening, the hyacinth is 
one of the most effective flowers, and, when 
arranged in ornamental glasses or pots, 
their beauty renders them fit ornaments for 


the drawing-room, or parlor. Our first en- 
graving represents three styles of hyacinth 
glasses. These are selected from a large 
variety in opal, opal and gold,.alabaster, 
ruby, opaque, and gold ornamental glasses. 
The figure to the left is that of a glass enameled 
on a white semi-transparent ground; the one to 
the right is the miniature glass for pompoon 


hyacinths; while in the center we have a repre- $ 


sentation of the triple glass, for holding three 
hyacinth roots, a plan which combines economy 
of space with beauty of appearance. This glass 


is useful not only for the winter cultivation of § 


bulbs, but for the holding of cut flowers in the 


summer. ‘There is no reason,” says a com- 3 


petent writer, “‘why every possessor of a gar- 
den should not have it yielding him as much 


beauty and enjoyment during the early months : 


of the year as in summer and autumn. There 
are flowers which are willing to display them- 


~~ 





Among the many showy plants which, if pro- 
perly treated, will fill the parterre with beauty, 
during the spring months, we may name an- 
‘nuals, tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, winter aco- 
3 nites, snow-drops, scillas, narcissus, dog-tooth, 
$ violets, anemones, ranunculuses, etc., so that 
neigher upon the score of difficult management, 
hee with subsequent occupants of the 
beds, nor cost, is there any sufficient ground 
‘ for leaving the garden, during so many months, 
Sbare and unattractive, with the dull soil and 
2 unrelieved masses of evergreens, repelling by 
‘ their sombreness and monotony. 
From January, when the snow-drop and win- 
¢ter aconite timidly offer their simple charms to 


3 our gaze, until May, when the ranunculus and 


selves to the doubtful advances of the March 3 anemone are ready to make way for the plants 
and April sun, whose rich and “glowing colors ; then fit for bedding out, the whole tribe of 
are not outrivaled by those which flaunt them- 3 spring-flowering bulbs are waiting to delight 
seives in the full fire of the solstitial rays, and ’us with their choice and various beauties. At 
which possess a grace and elegance peculiarly } a singularly small cost, and with very simple 
their own.” 3 treatment, they offer a means of decoration 
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whieh, in ennchite effect, cannot be surp dy who wish to plant bulbs, will remember this 
at any season of the year. 8 ° article, next November, they can supply them- 
Our second engraving represents a very pretty § selves at a comparatively small cost. 
hanging basket, to be placed in a hall, or room, ; Meantime, those who wish to have spring 
and filled with mosses and flowers. 3 flowers, this year, can supply themselves at 
If our readers, interested in horticulture, and $ almost any florist’s. 
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BABY’S KNITTED HOOD. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


MaTertats.—} oz. of white single zephyr; 
1 oz. of white split zephyr; fine bone knitting- 
needles 

Make a chain with the white single zepyhr 
three-eighths of a yard in length—take up ev ery | 
stitch upon the knitting-needle—and knit in 
ribs, purling six rows and knitting six rows 
plain, or make wider ribs, according to the : 
taste; narrow one at the beginning of every : 
row, until the work is narrowed down to five 
or six stitches. For the ruche.—Cast on eight 
stitches with the split zephyr and knit one row 
plain. 2nd row: wrap the thread three times 
round the first and second fingers of left hand, 
and knit the loops thus made into the first | 
stitch; repeat to the end of the row. 8rd row: 
plain. 4th row: loop. Continue until the piece 
is long enough for the face of the hood. The 
piece at the back is done with four stitches in 
the same manner. 

Four rows of shells form the cape. Draw at 
the back with narrow ribbon, and finish with : 
bow of ribbon at the back and on top. Strings 
of the same. 
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CROCHETED MUFF FOR CHILD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marertats.—From three to four oz. of double 
zephyr, chinchilla or white and black. 

Make a chain } of a yardinlength. Work 
in de stitch, 2 stitches to a block, 1 ch between 
each block. Work in rows until the piece is 3 
yard in length. If made of white wool, it should 
be spotted with black in imitation of ermine. 
Make up the inside of the muff with wadding 2 
and silk, (scarlet or blue if the crocheted part 3 
is of chinchilla, and if white, the lining should 3 
ke all white,) and stretch the crocheted work $ 
over the foundation muff so made, Finish with 3 
cord and tassels, 
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HAIR-NET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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Tue Hair-Net is a very pretty article of dress, , fashions, revived, with advantage, in the present 
and useful also where the hair is redundant, } day, when the stiff modes are entirely out of 
though the fashion lately has gone rather in $ favor.’ The materials are as simple as possible, 
favor of curls. It is one of those classical’ being nothing more than of good netting silk. 
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VARIETIES FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 157 
Brown is the prettiest color for general wear; } scribed; then net two more rows with the small 
but if a more dressy style be desired, the color ; mesh; then the same three rows on the large 
should be selected to suit the costume with } mesh, which brings the work to the border pat- 
which it is to be worn. tern. After this, a small purse-mesh is to be 
To commence—cast on twenty-seven loops on } taken, and one row netted plain round. An- 
a small piece of its own silk, using a mesh half other, missing one loop between; and then a 
an inch wide; close it by netting two rounds $ third, netting the point-loop only. This forms 
with a mesh a quarter of an inch wide; then $ the edge of the pointed border. These last three 
net a row with the wide mesh; then, still with ; rows require a little attention, as it is necessary 
the wide mesh, net round, taking two loops in} to leave between each point some little length 
one, reducing the number to fourteen. Although 3 of silk, both to divide them, and to prevent the 
you have begun with twenty-seven loops, you 3 work from being drawn up. 
will have made another loop by passing the silk These nets are confined round the head by 
to the fresh row, which brings the number even. } means of an elastic band, passed through the 
Then net four loops on one all round, using the § rows of loops immediately above the border pat- 
wide mesh. Resume with the small mesh, and$ tern. ‘Tt will be understood that the portions 
net two rows; then repeat the three rows with ; cut off the round are the same as those top and 
the wide mesh exactly the same as already de- ? bottom. 
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CROCHET TRIMMING. 








EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tags or A Waysipe Inv.—In his new volume of poems, 
under the above title, (just published by Ticknor & Fields,) 
Longfellow, we think, has quite maintained his reputation. 
The tales are imagined to be told, on an autumn mht, 
in the village inn, at Sudbury, an old colonial mansion ¢ 
“now fallen from its high estate.” The narrators are the 3 
landlord, a student, a Spanish Jew, a Sicilian exile, a musi- $ 
cian, a theologian, and a poet. Many of the poems have $ 
appeared before, and may be already known to our readers: 3 
among them are, “Paul Revere’s Ride,” “The Legend of : 
Rabbi Ben Levi,” and “The Birds of Killingworth.” But 
the best poems, at least to our taste, are those with which : 
we now make acquaintance for the first time, and which, 
forming a continuous story, (there are twenty-two of them 3 
in all,) are called, “The Saga of King Olaf.” It may be as 3 
well to say that King Olaf, or Olaf Tryggwason as his real : 
name was, was no mythical personage, but one of the early 2 
kings of Norway, and not to be confounded with one of his 3 
successors, Olaf Haraldson, commonly known as Saint Olaf. 3 
Longfellow has deviated but little from the ancient legends, 2 
either in his narrative of events, or in his descriptions of 
customs, 80 that these poems have the heroic ring of the 
Sagas themselves. In reading them, we breathe the fresh, 
free air of pine-woods; we hear what our poet finely calls 
“the plunge of the implacable seas;” we see the fire-light 
dance on helm and hauberk, as the bearded Berserks keep 
wassail at Yule; and we stand, side by side, with Kolbiorn, 
on the deck of King Olaf’s galley, in that last, fatat fight. 

“ All day has the battle waged, 
All day have the ships engaged, 
But not yet is assuaged 

The vengeance of Eric the Earl.” 

There is great felicity of expression in many of these 
poems. A single touch often brings out a picture. In fre- 
quent instances, as in a line we have already quoted, the 
sound and the sense are one. We could give numerous ex- 
amples of their several beauties, if we had room; but must : 
confine ourselves to comparatively few. How happy is the 3 
following: 3 


A NAA OT 


~’ “Her maidens were seated around her knee, 
Working bright figures in tapestry. 


ne. 


And one was singing the ancient rune 
Of Brynhilda’s love and the wrath of Gudrun. 


And through it, and round it, and over it all 
Sounded incessant the waterfall.” 
This is a picture and a simile in one, though it would be 
even better appreciated, if we had space for the stanzas that ° 
go before. 


“Then over the waste of snows 


The noonda, rose, 
Through: ng mists revealed, 
Like the liftit of the Host 


By inceyse-clouds almost 
* Concéffled.” 
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In describing the sea, Longfellow has no equal among } 
poets. Is it because he spends his summers at Nahant? Or } H 


TABLE. 


And at eve the king again 
Called his train, 

And, with all the candles burning, * 

Silent sat and heard once more 
The sullen roar 

Of the ocean tides returning. 

Shrieks and cries of wild despair 
Filled the air, 

Growing fainter as they listened; 

Then the bursting surge alone 
Sounded on ;—— 

Thus the sorcerers were christened.” 

The theologian’s tale is the only one to which we take ex 
ception. It is well told, indeed; but the story is too hor. 
rible. It seems to us that it is aesthetically false to choose 
such revolting themes. No plea of the “martyrdom triumph- 
ant o’er the sin” can justify “Torquemada,” Let us forget 
this frightful tragedy, and, that we may do so, give one of 
those charming bits, in Longfellow’s peculiar manner, which 
nobody else can equal. 

“Then all arose, and said, “Good-night.” 
Alone remained the drowsy Squire 

To rake the embers of the fire, 

And quench the waning parlor light; 
While, from the windows here and there, 
The scattered lamps a moment gleamed, 
And the illuminated hostel seemed 

The constellation of the Bear, 
Downward, athwart the misty air, 
Sinking and settling toward the sun. 
Far off the village clock struck one.” 

In addition to the poems we have mentioned, the volume 
contains several others, under the title of “Birds of Pas- 
sage.” Of these, “The Children’s Home,” “The Cumber- 
land,” and “Weariness,” have already achieved a wide 
popularity, having appeared in a cotemporary Magazine. 
The volume is handsomely printed, on thick, cream-colored 
paper, and is bound in simple cloth, but with great taste. 


Foop ror Dicestion.—There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is proper for the 
stomach, and, of course, that must best instruct us what 
food to take and what to avoid: we want no other adviser. 
Nothing can be more clear, than that those articles which 
ure agreeable to the taste were by nature intended for our 
food and sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign, or of 
native production. If they are pure and unadulterated, no 
harm can be dreaded by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
and drink always in moderation, but never to excess; 
keeping in mind that the first process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the stomach; and that, 


in order that the stomach may be able to do its work pro- * 


perly, it is requisite the first process should be well per- 
formed. This consists in masticating, or chewing the solid 
food, so as to break down and separate the fibres and small 
substances of meat and vegetables, mixing them well, and 
blending the whole together before they are swallowed; 
and it is particularly urged upon all to take plenty of time 
to their meals, and never eat in haste. 


Guoves.—These now indispensable articles of the toilet 


because his childhood was passed on the wild coasts of 3 were not generally deemed necessary in England until the 
Maine? Or is it because the old Norse blood flows in his 3 days of Queen Anne, although their origin is of sufficient 
veins and kindles at the sound of the ocean? Here is a‘ ; antiquity for Xenophon to mention them as a proof of the 


picture: 
“From the gates they sallied forth, 
South and North, 


8 effeminacy of the Persians. We have Cicero's authority fit 


saying their use was long customary with the Romans. In 
the middle ages, gloves were used only by the aristocracy of 


Scoured the island coast around them 2 2 i Sven when general in 
Seizing all the warlock band, ’ England, and highly ornamented. Even when genera 


Foot and hand Queen Anne’s time, they were so highly esteemed as t 
On the Skerry’s rocks they bound them. form a customary New-Year’s gift. 
158 
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IMPROVEMENTS LN Stays.—A great change has taken place, 2 
of late years, in the style of ladies’ toilet, especially in Paris; 2 
it is no longer thought necessary to have straight and tight- § 
fitting bodies. More ease, and, consequently, more grace 3 
and real elegance, have taken the place of the stiff and un- 2 
natural fashions of our grandmothers. This change is seen $ 
most of all in the new kind of Stays now adopted. The $ 
long, ungainly corset, as unbending as a coat of armor, and $ 
filled with whalebone and steel, oppressing the chest and 3 
keeping the body in close and painful imprisonment, has-2 
now been discarded, much to the benefit of the health and 
comfort of ladies of all ages: and in its place a small corset ¢ 
has been chosen, which, while very improving to the figure, 
does not cause the least pain or uneasiness. The best pat- 
tern of these new corsets is called ceinture regence, and was 
invented, a few years ago, in Paris, by Madame des Vertus, 2 
who has taken a patent for her invention, and keeps it at $ 
a very high price; but several very good imitations of the 
same have been made since, and no French lady would now 
think of wearing the old instrument of torture, as it is now 
called. We cannot but recommend American ladies to fol- 
low their example. The ceinture regence is very low, both 
in front and at the back, reaching no higher than under 
the arms, and does not come down over the hips, but only 
avery little below the waist. It is laced behind so as to be 
tightened at will, but open in front, and fastened by clasps. 
There are scarcely any bones in these stays, but those that 
are there are well placed; and, though extremely flexible, 
this corset gives sufficient support to the body, without in 
the least compressing or making it deviate from its natural 
shape. French ladies have long been accused, and not 
always without reason, of tight lacing; but now they must 
be exonerated from the charge, since they have found out 
the mistake of squeezing-in their waist, and thus not only 
really spoiling their figure, by depriving it of all ease and 
grace, but also injuring their health and bringing about 
the most fatal consequences. Let us hope that where the 
warnings of science and common sense failed, the true ap- 
preciation of real beauty and gracefulness will prove more 
successful, and that fashion will long maintain this more 
natural and sensible style of dress. 
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For FLANNEL OR ANY OTHER Petticoats which are worn 
underneath cages or crinolines of any description, those 
which are woven with thick fleecy wool, in imitation of 
knitting, will be very popular, and already, for boating and 
riding, they are very generally worn, as they are light, 
soft, and warm, and cling to the limbs. They are woven 
in broad stripes, which are narrowed as they approach the 
waist. We have seen them in a variety of colors, scarlet 
and white, mauve and white, and black and white; and can 
commend them to such of our readers as are of a chilly na- 
ture, and still disapprove of heavy garments. It is our in- 
tention to give shortly, in our Work-Table, a pattern of one 
of these comfortable under-petticoats, so that any lady so 
inclined may be enabled to knit one from the directions 
which will accompany the illustration. Colored flannel 
petticoats will be worn, in preference to white ones, by 
many ladies who reside in town, and who, through inclina- 
tion or duty, are accustomed to out-door walking exercise. 
These will be scolloped out round the edge with wool of the 
same color as the flannel, and a small sprig or a floweret, 
worked in satin stitch, above the festoon. Flannel dress- 3 
ing-gowns are likewise embroidered in this style; they are > 
festooned with wool of the same color as the flannel of 
which they are composed, or with black. 

Great Poputarity.—The increase in our edition, this 
year, is. such, that we shall probably have, for 1864, as} 
many subscribers as all the other ladies’ magazines com- $ 
bined. This fact shows that the public realize “Peterson” 
to be “the cheapest and best of its kind.” 
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SIISSSIT TS. 


To Test Amper.—Our article on amber and amber combs, 
last year, has brought out the inquiry whether all combs, 
or other articles, represented to be amber, are so, or not. 
We reply that very many things sold as amber are imita- 
tions. A lady, who has an amber necklace, which belonged 
to her ancestors, sends us the following as a sure method of 
testing amber. “Prepare a fine bit of split straw—piece of 
split straw an inch long—rub the article briskly with woolen 
or cotton cloth a few minutes; place it immediately in con- 
tact with one end of the straw, (the straw must not lie in 
the hand, but on a table or any dry substance.) If the beads 
or comb are real amber, they will lift the end of the straw, 
and sometimes the point of a very fine needle.” 

Our “Strpper Parrern.”—In answer to numerous re- 
quests, we have given, this month, a very beautiful slip- 
per pattern, as our colored embellishment. This pattern 
was designed expressly for “Peterson,” by Mrs. Jene 
Weaver, the editress of our Work-Table department. 

“Baby’s Tury.”—This beautiful engraving (like the 
“Orphan’s New-Year’s Eve,” in our January number,) is 
an earnest of what we intend to do, in the way of embel- 
lishments, in 1864. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
Translated by George Long. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields—Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was emperor of 
Rome from A. D. 161 to A. D. 180. He and his uncle, Anto- 
ninus Pius, were, on the whole, such excellent rulers, that, 
for centuries afterward, Rome sighed for what she called 
the age of the Antonines. Up to his reign, Christianity, 
though in its second century, had attracted but little notice 
in high places; and Marcus Antoninus lived and died a pro- 
fessed Pagan. But his writings, which have come down to 
us, and which are here translated, show him to have had 
glimmerings, at least, of the great truths of life and im- 
mortality. This volume would be curious, as a proof how 
near even a heathen may come to truth, if it were not 
valuable, in itself, as a treatise on the duties of life and the 
hollowness of mere earthly aims. “Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity,” is as much the text of the Roman emperor as it 
was of the Hebrew king. 


Was He Successful? A Novel. By Richard B. Kimball. 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Carleton.—We always read Mr. 
Kimball’s novels with pleasure. Ilis “St. Leger” was a 
work of striking ability, full of a certai reanty philosophy 
and romantic sentiment, which were singularly fascinating. 
“Was He Successful?” belongs to a more matter-of-facy 
school: it is the book of practical middle-age, as “ St. Leger” 
was that of youth and enthusiasm. A subtle insight into 
human nature, a thorough knowledge of American life, and 
a more workman-like handling distinguishes “ Was He Suc- 
cessful?” as compared with “St, Leger,” or “ Undercurrents,” 
A portrait of Mr. Kimball embellishes the volume: and the 
portrait is that of a man of force aud culture. 

The Ice-Maiden: and other Tales. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. Translated from the German by Fanny Fuller. 
1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: F. Leypoldt.—The principal tale in 
this volume is charmingly told. Andersen, indeed, never 
was happier than in “The Ice-Maiden.” The popularity of 
the story has secured for it a second edition, distinguished 
by that taste for which Leypoldt is already noted. 

The Life of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Translated from 
the French by C. E. Wilbour. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Car- 
leton.—Since Bishop Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch, no 
book has excited the theological world like this. It is 
neatly printed, in small octavo. 
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Edith Prescott ; or, Lessons of Love: Being Aunt Bertha’s 
Visit to the Elms. A Story for Children. By Emma Mar- 
shall. 1 vol.,.18 mo. Boston: A. Williams & Co.—The author 
of this book is already favorably known for her “Happy 
Days at Fernbank,” and her “Johnny Weston,” both excel- 
lent stories for children, whether we regard them from an 
intellectual point of view, or from a moral one. In her pre- 
sent work, however, she surpasses either of her former 
ones, The tale is full of interest, the characters are well 
drawn, and the style is appropriate for the occasion. The 
volume is neatly printed, and adorned with a handsome 
embellishment. We cordially commend “ Edith Prescott.” 


Peculiar. A Tale of the Great Transition. By Epes 
Sargent. 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: Carleton—The occu- 
pation of New Orleans brought to light various shocking 
anomalies, more or less connected with the institution of 3 
slavery, which had long been surmised as existing, but 
which then, for the first time, received official verification. 
Out of these iucidents, Mr. Sargent has worked up. the 
fiction before us. President Lincoln, Jefferson Davis, George 
Saunders, Senator Wigfall, and others, figure as actors in 
the story, which is executed with considerable skill, and 
will, on this agcount, not less than on account of the sub- 
ject, command a very general perusal. 


Chemistry. By Worthington Hooker, M. D. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—This book differs 
from other text-books on Chemistry in several important 
particulars. It includes only what every well-informed 
person ought to know on the subject; it recognizes fully 
the distinction between a book for reference and a book for 
study; it is full of illustrations drawn, not from the labora- 
tory merely, but also from common every-day life; and it is 
arranged so that the most simple and interesting topics 
come first. It forms the second volume of a series, very 
properly called “Science for the School and Family,” and 
is illustrated by numerous engravings. 

Louie's Last Term at St. Mary’s. By the author of “ Rut- 
ledge.” 1 vel., 12 mo, New York: Carleton.—This is the 
best fiction the author has written, if we except “ Rut- 
ledge,” and we are not sure we can except that. It is the 
story of a young girl at school, and is admirably told, even 
to the smallest details. There will be many who will wish 
it had ended differently, but this would have been impos- 
sible without sacrificimg the moral. A pure, religious sen- 
timent pervades the narrative. “Louie’s Last Term” will 
be very popular, This is a second edition, 

Jean Belin; or, The Adventures of a Little French Boy. 
By Alfred de Brehat. Translated from the French. 1 vol., 
12 mo. : —— isa capital book for boys. The 
story deserves+to take rank with the “Swiss Family Robin- 
son,” and others of a similar character suggested by Robin- 
son Crusoe. Jean Belin is a French lad, who sets sail for 
Ceylon, is shipwrecked, falls among savages, and passes 
through a series of the most wonderful adventures. The 
tale is very well told, and will be devoured with avidity. 

Soundings from the Atlantic. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
1 vol..12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—A collection of 
fugitive essays, of which “My Hunt after the Captain,” 
“Doings of the Sunbeam,” and “ A Visit to the Autocrat’s 
Landlady,” are, perhaps, the most interesting. Dr. Holmes 
is the best magazinist now living, and when we have said 
this, we have said that these papers, even the worst of them, 
are inimitable of their kind. 

A Budget of Fun for Little Fotks. By Aunt Maggie. 1 
vol.,16 mo, Boston: Loring.—A series of stories for chil- 
dren woven together after the manner of Boceacio. The 
book will be very popular with little folk. 


John Marchmont’s Legacy. By M. E. Braddon, 1 wol.,8 
vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Another new novel 
by the author of “ Aurora Floyd.” A cheap edition. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Rachel Ray, By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—In this new novel, Trollope has 
fallen below “Orley Farm,” “The Small House of Alling- 
ton,” and others of his later fictions. Yet the story is not 


without merit. The character of the heroine is skillfully 
drawn, (nobody draws women as well as Trollope): and so, 
in a different way, are the characters of the brewer and his 
family. There is very little plot. 


A cheap edition. 


The Water-Babies: a Fairy Tale fora Land-Baby. By 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 1 vol., small 4to. Boston: 1. 
O. H. P. Burnham.—We have here one of the most charm- 
ing books ever written for the young. And the volume is 
printed in a style worthy of its merits. The illustrations, 
too, by J. Noel Parton, R. 8, A., are not behind the text or 
3 the mechanical parts of the book. “The Water-Babies” is 

the very thing for young folk. 

2 The Boyhood of Martin Luther ; or, The Sufferings of the 
3 Heroic Little Beggar-Boy, who afterward became the great 
German Reformer. By Henry Mayhew, 1 vol., 16 mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—A book for boys, by the author 
of “Benjamin Franklin,’ “Peasant-Boy Philosopher,” 
etc. The illustrations are numerous and good. The work, 
we think, will be very popular with lads. 








etc., 
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A Practical Grammar of the French Language. By 
William J. Knapp, A. M. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.—This is the first work of .its kind, which 
we have seen, that gives, so to speak, the American side of 
It contains not only a grammar, how- 


$ 
> French grammar. 
ever, but also exercises, reading-lessons, and a complete 
p®onouncing vocabulary. It is really a very valuable book. 

My Days and Nights on the Battle-Field. By “ Carleton.” 
1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is the story 
of the war, written especially for boys, by one present at 
most of the battles. The narrative is quick, earnest, 
attractive. Many diagrams of sieges and battles, 
engravings of various scenes, illustrate the book. 

Mr. Wind and Madam Rain. By Paul de Musset. 1 
vol., 16 mo. New Yorl:: Harper & Brothers.—A book for 
young children, translated from the French by Emily Make- 
$ peace; and a very excellent translation, quite wortliy of th« 
book, indeed, The volume is illustrated with engraving 
on wood by Charles Bennett. The whole affair is charming. 

Immen-See. From the German of Th. Sturm, by H. 
Clark. 1 vol., Philada: F. Leypoldt.—A very 
beautiful story, in the best German manner. 
also contains “Grandmother and Grand-daughter,”’ 
lated from the German, by Mme. C. R. Corson. 

Edith’s Ministry. By Harriet M’Keever. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
Philada: Lindsay & Blakiston—This is a new edition of a 
novel originally published a few years ago. Tite author 
has written several works of similar character, among them 
*Sunshine,” and “The Flounced Robe.” 

Light on the Shadowed Paths. By T. S. Arthur, 1 vol. 
2mo. New York: Carleton.—A collection of stories in the 
best vein of Mr. Arthur, and on subjects suggested by the 
title of the book. The volume is handsomely printed. We 
recommend it as especially suitable for a gift. 

The Nose of a Notary. From the French of Edmond 
About. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Lering.—Monsieur About 
is a writer who does, admirably, whatever he undertakes. 
The present tale is a spirited little affair, which yill rais 
many a hearty laugh. 
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16 mo. 
The volume 
trans- 
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Adventures of Dick Onslow among the Red Skins, Edited 
by William H. G. Kingston. 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: J. F. 
Tilton d Co.—A capital book for boys, the narrative full o! 
spirit and action. Several engravings illustrate the story. 

Helen Rothsay. Sketches of Doll Life. 16 me 
Boston: Loring.—Two excellent books for children, to be 
2 had together, or separately, and very suitable for gifts. 


2 vols., 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 3 of Goan and any a you ~— happen to — 
— , $ into the stewpan wit louble as much water as you wi 
wa~ Boery receipt tn this eock-book has been tested by a : wish for pote Let them simmer (not boil) until the liquor 
practionl housekeeper. is reduced one-half. Take out the bones, season the gravy 
Vegetable Soup.—There are numerous methods of making ; with pepper and salt, thicken it with flour, give it a boil, 
this soup, the variations depending upon the omission or $ and put in the meat. Place the stewpan by the side of the 
addition of certain vegetables, and in the mode of serving $ fire, but take care it does not boil, as that would harden the 
the soup with them or without them, The following is as 5 3 meat. When the meat is hot, it is ready. Just before the 
simple and as palatable as any :— 3 hash is served, a little mushroom or walnut ketchup to 
Collect whatever vegetables are in season, take equa] quan- $ taste may be added. A few button-mushrooms, or a dozen 
tities of turnips, carrots, cabbage, spinach, celery, parsley, 3 or two of oysters, will be a great improvement. If oysters 
onion, a little mint, etc.; add plenty of herbs, cut them fine, § are added, their liquor may be strained and put in the 
put them into the stewpan, in which has previously been 8 gravy, and the oyster should be put in only long enough to 
placed some oil; stew them until the vegetables become $ become hot. 
tender, then add two quarts of boiling water; stew a quarter 3 
of an hour, and serve. put six ounces of beef suet, minced finely and seasoned with 
Some cooks advocate the introduction of green or white $ cloves, mace, and salt, in fine powder, putting the largest 
peas to this soup: where they are used, they must be boiled 2 proportion of salt and least of mace, adding half the quan- 
until tender in very little water, then mashed into a very $ tity of the latter of cayenne; cut into thin slices a pound of 
loose paste; the vegetables, having been scalded, are then 3 baron, and lay them all round the inside, but not at the 
added, and two hours will suffice for stewing; season it with 3 bottom, of a baking~dish; then put in the meat, pressing it 
salt and pepper. Be careful that it does not burn while $ 2 closely down, and cover it with the remaining slices of bacon, 
cooking, or the whole is spoiled. 3 laying a plate over it face downward, and upon it something 
Soups for the Poor.—Soak a quart of split peas for a day $ 3 heavy to keep it from shifting. If there be three pounds of 
in cold water, and then put them into a boiler with two 3 beef, remove the bacon and serve with a little rich gravy. 
gallons and a half of water, and two pounds of cold boiled 3 : These cakes may be made of mutton, veal, or venison. 
potatoes, well bruised, a faggot of herbs, salt, pepper, and : Beef and Sauer-Kraut—German Receipt—Put about 
two onions sliced. Cover it very close, and boil very gently $ $ eight pounds of beef into cold water. When it comes toa 
for five hours, or until only two gallons of soup remain. Or: ; boil, let it boil very fast for eight or ten minutes, not longer. 
Take two pounds of shin of beef, a quarter of a pound of 3 3 Take it out and lay it in a stewpan, covering it completely 
barley, a half-penny worth of parsley, two onions sliced, salt $ ; over with sauer-kraut. Pour in a pint of thin gravy. Stew 
and pepper to taste, and, having cut the meat into dice, and 3 gyyr hours, and serve, with the gravy, in a tureen or deep 


Beef Calce.—Choose lean and very tender beef; if a pound, 


broken the bone, place in a gallon pot and fill up with 
water; boil very gently for five hours. Potatoes, celery 
tops, cabbage, or any vegetable left from the day before 
may be added. 

Rabbit Soup.—Stew some beef bones in some water, with 
a carrot, turnip, and a little celery, and an onion, all cut up 
into slices; let these stew all night at the side of the fire. 
On the following morning strain off the liquor; then cut up 
a couple of rabbits, and put them into the soup, and stew 
them until they are sufficiently ceoked; then cut off the 
best pieces, add the remainder to the soup, and let it stew 
until all the goodness is extracted. Rub the soup through 
a hair sieve, and thicken it with flour and butter, and season 
to taste. Return it into the saucepan, and let it boil, then 
put in the pieces of rabbit, which must be cut up into very 
small pieces, and let them simmer, adding a‘little sherry 
wine a few minutes before serving. 


MEATS. 


Veal-Cutlets, Crumbed or Plain.—Get a thick slice of veal, 
and cut fourteen good-sized cutlets, but not too thin; flatten 
each, and trim them a good shape, Wet your beater in cold 
water to keep the veal from sticking, (if for plain cutlets, 
flour them well and dry them,) then again have ready your 
sautepan, or fryingpan, quite hot, with a good bit of lard or 
buttter; in this put your cutlets, and fry a nice light brown; 
pepper and salt them; if to be bread-crumbed, trim them as 


$ dish. 

Venison.—Venison will hang, with advantage, a consider- 
able time; it should be wiped daily with a soft cloth, so that 
no moisture may be allowed to rest on the surface; and if 
you have not a wire safe, dust it over with powdered ginger, 
to prevent the flies from lighting on it. 


POULTRY. 

To Boil a Fowl with Oysters ——Choose a young, plump, 
white-legged fowl, fill the inside of it with two dozen 
oysters, and truss it firmly, twisting the wings over the 
back. . Put it into a jar which has a cover, and pour over it 
the oysters (having first strained it) and half a teacupful of 
veal stock. Cover the jar closely, and tie it well down, and 
then plunge it into a saucepan or fish kettle full of water, 
and let it boil for one hour anda half. Take the fowl out 
of the jar, and keep it warm. There will be a quantity of 
gravy in the jar which has boiled out from the fowl and 
oysters. Mix in with this the well-beaten yelk of an egg, 
one gill ef cream, add a few bearded oysters, and season with 
pounded mace and cayenne. When cooked in this man- 
ner, the fowl will be white, tender, and exceedingly weil 
flavored, advantages not always attainable with the ordi- 
nary method of dressing | boiled fowls. Garnish the dish 
with slices of lemon. 

Curried Chickens.—Lay the pieces of a dressed chicken 
into a stewpan, with a sliced onion fried brown, a clove of 





before; have ready a little clarified butter, some chopped 3 garlic, and some good white gravy; simmer till the chicken 


parsley and shalot, pepper and salt, all mixed together with 
a yelk or two of eggs well beaten; have ready some bread- 
crumbs, and gst them a sp 1 of well-mixed flour; 





dip each cutlet into this omelet, and thinly bread-crumb 3 


them, patting them with your knife to keep each the proper } 


is tender, then add a spoonful of curry powder and flour 
rubbed smooth with a lump of butter; a quarter of a pint 


} of cream, with a little salt, may also be added, twenty 


minutes before serving. Squeeze a little lemon into the 
3 dish, and put an edging of rice around it. 


shape, making the bread-crumbs stick to the cutlet; melt 3 3 _ Giblet Pic—After very nicely cleaning goose or duck 
some lard in your sautepan, and place your cutlets in it 2 3 giblets, stew them with a small quantity of water or well- 
ready to fry a nice brown. 3 seasoned gravy, onion, black pepper, and a bunch of sweet 
To Warm up Cooked Meat.—Cut one or two good-sized : herbs, till nearly done. Let them grow eold; and if not 
onions into quarters, and cut up also a small carrot or two, > ¥ enough to fill the dish, lay a steak of beef or veal, or two 
or three Jerusalem artichokes; slice the meat and set it N or three mutton steaks, at the bottom; it requires two sets 
aside, then put the above-mentioned vegetables, the bones 3 of giblets to make a moderate-sized pie. Add the gravy. 
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Broiled Partridges—These make a capital breakfast-dish. < PUDDINGS. 

There are two ways of preparing them. Divide the birds in 3 Victoria Pudding.—This is a most excellent pudding, 

two pieces and flatten them, wiping them dry all over with : when well made, but requires care in its preparation, and 





a soft cloth. Prepare a very clear, brisk fire, sprinkle the ? should be made the day before it is wanted. Make a cus- 
birds over with salt and cayenne, and broil them. Lay $ tard with four eggs, one pint of milk, and three-quarters of 
them upon a hot dish, and, directly they are cooked, stick § an ounce of isinglass, flavoring it with vanille and brandy; 
them over with lumps of fresh butter, and pour mushrooms, } the vanille should be cut into small pieces, tied up in a 
stewed in a good brown gravy, at the top. The French $ muslin bag and boiled in the milk; the brandy should be 
mode of broiling partridges is to season the split birds with § added when cold—a very small quantity of the latter is 
salt and pepper, and then to dip them into clarified butter > sufficient. Let the custard get quite cold, when it will be- 
and very fine bread-crumbs before broiling. Dressed either ; come thick and lumpy. Dip a jelly-mould into cold water, 
way, they prove very appetizing for breakfast. 3 and, with a spoon, afrange the custard in the design at the 
2 bottom of the mould, carefully filling all the holes. Slice 
VEGETABLES. $ some penny sponge-cakes in halves, dip them in sherry or 
To Cook a Cauliflower with Cheese—This is a frequent 3 Marsala, and then place them in layers in the center of the 
dish both in Italy and France, but especially in the former } mould, with preserves (either strawberry or raspberry) be- 
country. Choose two fine white cauliflowers, and cut off} tween each layer, filling up in the meanwhile the space 
the stalks and outside leaves; let them soak for an hour in 3 between the cake and the mould with custard, so that when 
cold salt and water, so that all the insects may be drawn | turned out, the custard appears as a crust around it. It 
out of the vegetables. Examine them that they gre $ should remain in the mould for at least twelve hours to 
thoroughly clean, then put them into salted boiling water 3 stiffen. Turn it out on a dish, and garnish with strawberry 
from which all scum has been removed. Boil, drain, and $ jelly. 
place them closely together in the dish, and pour some} A German Pudding.—Boil, until very tender, a handful 
melted butter over the top of them. Grate some cheese, } of whole rice, in a small quantity of milk, with a large piece 
and strew it thickly over them; then pour some more $ of lemon-pecl. Let it drain; then mix with it a dozen of 
melted butter, and add another layer of grated cheese, and 2 $ good-sized apples, boiled to a pulp as dry as possible; add a 
at the top a layer of fine bread-crumbs, and small lumps of 3 glass of white wine, the yelks of five eggs, two ounces of 
butter. Sprinkle a little white pepper and salt, and place 3 3 orange and citron cut thin; make it pretty sweet. Linea 
the dish in the oven until the vegetables are browned at 2? mould or basin with a very good paste; beat the white of 
the top. Pour some rich melted butter into the dish, and $ the five eggs to a very strong froth, and mix with the other 
serve hot. ingredients; fill the mould, and bake it of a fine brown 
To Stew French Carrots in White Sauce—Two dozen of ; color. 
these small round carrots will be found sufficient for a vege- 3 Potato Lemon Pudding —Three ‘ounces of potatoes, the 
table dish for a small party. Scrape and wash them $ peel of two large lemons, two ounces of white sugar, two 
thoroughly, and boil them in water which has a little ‘salt 3 ounces of butter. Boil the lemon-peel until tender, and 
in it, until they are quite tender. Take them out, and } peat it in a mortar with the sugar; boil the potatoes and 
drain them over a hair sieve or colander. Dissolve a quar: § peel them; mix all together with a little milk and two 
ter of a pound of butter in a saucepan, add to it half a tea- 3 eggs; bake it slightly. 
cupful of veal stock, and the same quantity of cream. Stir 3 Lemon Rice Pudding.—One quarter of a pound of ground 
in, by degrees, a tablespoonful of fine flour, season with § : rice boiled in a pint of new milk; when nearly cold, add the 
cayenne pepper and salt. Stir these ingredients round to} rind of two lemons, cut very small, with four eggs well 
prevent the flour from forming into lumps. Put the carrots 3 beaten, and sugar to your taste. Then bake it in an oven. 
into this sauce, and let them stew in it, at the side of the 3 
fire, from seven to ten minutes, Serve in a vegetable dish. CREAMS AND JELLIES. 
They are particularly good accompaniments to either roast-$ —Trifle—Place at the bottom of the trifledish a layer of 
beef, or roast lamb. macaroons and ratafia-cakes, and pour over them as much 
Turnip-Tops.—Turnip-tops are the shoots which grow out ? sweet wine as they will absorb. Squeeze the juice of a 
of the old turnips at this season of the year, and are con- } lemon, and add it to a pint of cream nct too thick; sweeten 
sidered by many to be an excellent spring vegetable. Choose § the cream with sugar rubbed upon the rind; add a little 
those which are fresh and young, and put them into cold ¢ brandy. Whisk the mixture, and, as the froth rises, lay it 
water one hour before they are to be cooked. The more é on a sieve to drain; and, if it is too thick, add to it a little 
water they are boiled in, the better will their color be; as, $ water. When enough has been drained for the purpose, 
if they are boiled in a small quantity of water, they will 3 make a custard with the remaining cream and thaf*which 
Yaste bitter. Boil up the water first, and then throw in a$ has drained from the froth; put it on a very slow fire, with 
hatidful of salt, and afterward add the vegetables. They $ two laurel-leaves, and, when nearly boiling, take it off, and 
will take from twenty minutes to half an hour to cook; ? add the yelks of four eggs and the whites of two—the num- 
drain them on the back of the sieve, and serve them hot. ber necessary for a pint of custard. Put it again on the fire, 
Celery Stewed in White Sauce.—Take three roots of celery, § stirring slowly one way, till it thickens, but taking care not 
free them from the outside leaves and green tops, and cut > to allow it to come to a boil. Cover the macaroons with 
them an inch shorter than the vegetable dish in which they ‘ raspberry or other jam, then pour on the custard, and, when 
are to be served. Wash them thoroughly, changing the 3 the custard is quite cold, put on the froth, sprinkling harle- 
water frequently, and then dry them with a clean cloth. } > quin comfits on the top, and garnishing with different-colored 
Slice them up and put them in a saucepan with as much sweetmeats. 
gravy as will cover them, and let them simmer gently for} Fruit Cream.—Take half an ounce of isinglass, dissolved 
about half an hour; add a cupful of cream and a seasoning : in a little water, then put one pint of good cream, sweet- 
of salt and pepper five minutes before serving. 3 ened to the taste; boil it; when nearly cold, lay some apri- 
Zo Boil Rice for Curry.—Wash the rice well, and then > eot or raspberry jam en the bottom of a glass dish, and pour 
sprinkle over it a little galt, and pour over it some boiling 3 it over. This is most excellent. 
watér. Boil until the rice is tender, and drain it in a colan- ° Codling Cream.—Pare and core a score of codling apples; 
der. Place the colander, covered, over the hot water, and 2 boat them in a mortar with a pint of cream; strain it into a 
stand it near the fire to dry; this will separate the grains > dish, and put sugar, bread-crumbs, and a glass of wine to it. 
of the rice, the main thing for serving with curry. 3 Stir it well. 
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Bread Jelly.—Cut off the top of a two-penny loaf, then cut} 7b Clean Black Veils.—Pass them through a warm iaditom 
the remaining part into thin slices, and toast them a pale § $ of bullock’s gall and water; rinse in cold water; then take 
brown very hard; put the bread thus toasted into nearly } a small piece of glue, pour boiling water on it, and pass the 
three pints of water, and let it boil very gently until you ; veil through it; clap it, and frame to dry. Instead of fram- 
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find it congeal, which you will know by putting a little of } 
the water in a spoon; then strain it very carefully without ; 
breaking the toast, or the jelly will be thick; sweeten it to 
your taste. This jelly is of so innocent a nature that it 
never disagrees, and is at the same time so great a strength- 
ener that one spoonful will more than answer triple the 
quantity of any other sort. 

Apple Jelly—One pound of moist sugar, one pound of 
apples, one lemon—the juice of the lemon to be used and 
the rind added—cut very fine. Boil the whole till it be- 
comes a perfect jelly. Let it stand in a mould till quite 
firm and cold. Turn out, and stick it with almonds; set 
custard round. If for dessert, use a small mould, plain. 


CAKES. 

Sponge-Cake.—Dissolve three-quarters of a pound of lump 
sugar in half a pint of water; simmer it over a slow fire 
until it is quite clear; then pour it into a bowl, adding the 
grated rind of a lemon, and keep stirring it until it is cold. 
Then take the yelks of eight eggs and the whites of two; 
beat them for a quarter of an hour; mix the eggs and syrup 
together, and beat the mixture half an hour longer. Just 
before you put it into the oven, stir in, by degrees, half a 
pound of flour. One hour and a quarter will bake it. 

Cocoa-Nut Cakes.—Scarcely half a pound of pounded sugar 2 
to a large cocoa-nut grated, put into a preserving-pan till § 





ing, it may be fastened with drawing-pins closely fixed upon 
a very clean paste, or drawing-board. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fig. 1.—Drnner Dress oF Crimson SILk, trimmed with a 
puffing of silk, black velvet, and narrow black lace. Lace 
head-dress, ornamented with black velvet and roses. 

Fic. u.—Hovst Dress or Gray Popity, richly braided. 
White lace cap, trimmed with pink flowers. 

Fia. 111.—THe ALEXANDRINE, a sacque cloak of black velvet, 
trimmed with chenille fringe, tipped with a small button. 

Fic. tv.—Scorrish CLOAK oF CRIMSON AND BLACK PLarn, 
with a deep, round cape, and trimmed with a worsted chenille 
fringe, in crimson, dotted with black. 

Fig. v.—Hovse Dress or Gray Popiiy, trimmed with two 
bands of gay plaid velvet, with cross pieces of black lace. 

Fia. vi.—Dinner Dress or Gay Pain, on a white ground. 
Skirt, sleeves, and sash, are all trimmed with a heavy silk 
fringe, of the colors of the plaid. 

Fig. vi.—Spanish Basque.—The foundation is of black 
net, with narrow velvet ribbon crossed upon it, and it is 
trimmed with a black silk fringe. The sleeves of the dress 
should always be trimmed to correspond with the basque. 

Fic. vu.—A Biack Vetvet Bonnet, with plain front and 


the sugar melts. Form into cakes, put on white paper. 3 cap crown, from Mrs. Cripps, 912 Canal street, New York. 
They should be well baked in a very cool oven, and, when} On the left side is a heavy rosette of black velvet, under 
cooked, ought to be pure white. S which is fastened a magnificent cherry willow feather, 

Lemon Tea-Cakes——Rub half a pound of butter into a} which sweeps over the front and down the right side to 





pound of liquor; add half a pound of finely sifted sugar, § the bottom of the cape. On the inside are mixed black 


grate the rind of two lemons and squeeze in the juice of: and white ruches on both sides; on the top is a full white 


one, and two eggs. Mix all well together, roll out the 2? 
paste, cut into shapes, and bake in a slow oven. 

Rice Biscuits.—Take half a pound of sugar, half a pound 
of the best ground rice, half a pound of butter, and half a 
pound of flour, and mix the whole into a paste with eggs ’ 
(two are sufficient for this quantity.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
To Keep Mince-Meat.—Take a pound and a half of currants ; 
a pound of best raisins stoned; three-quarters of a pound of 
almonds, cut very small; the peel of one lemon, minced 
small; the juice of one lemon; three apples, minced small; 3 
4 pound of citron, minced small; a pound and a half of suet, 3 
: 





shred very fine; an eighth of an ounce of nutmeg; the same 
of cinnamon; the same of mace; and the same of cloves, 
Put the whole into a jar, and keep it dry. When wanted, 
mix it with either wine or brandy. 

Pickle Oysters—Let them be opened carefully, and keep 
all their liquor; wash them in it and then strain it. Give 
the oysters one boil with their own liquor and alittle mace; 
pour them into a pan and cover them elose. When cold, 
drain off the liquor and boil it with a little white wine, 
whole white pepper and salt. When the oysters are put in 
a crock, pour it over them and keep them from the air. 

To Keep the Hands Soft——Mix honey, almond meal, and 
olive oil into a paste, use after washing with soap. Castile 
soap is best for use; it will cure a scratch, or cut, and pre- 
vents any spot. 

Wash for the Hair.—The best wash we know for cleansing $ 
and softening the hair is an egg beaten up, and rubbed well § 
into the hair, and afte: ashed out with several washes } 
of warm water. 

To Restore the Oolor of black Kid Boots.—Take a small : 
quantity of good black ink, mix it with the white of an $ 
egg, and apply it to the boots with a soft sponge. 


* 





ruche, a rich bow of cherry velvet, with an end on the 
lower side; on the right is a bunch of black feather flowers. 
Broad black strings. 

Fig. 1x.—A Frenca Hat or Brack Vetver, from Mrs. 
Cripps, 912 Canal street, New York. The velvet is laid 


¢ plain on the foundation. Directly across the front, on the 


top, is white illusion, covered by a fullness of black thread 
lace, whjeh droops slightly over the front. From the inside 
on the right are folds of scarlet velvet extending across the 
front, over the joining of the velvet and lace to the left, 
whgre it extends down the side, in a roll, to the cape. On 
the scarlet velvet, at the top of the eape, is a flower made 
of black thread lace, and one to correspond on the folds at 
the top of the hat. They are something entirely new. 
From under the velvet, on the left side, starts a white 
ostrich feather, which falls over the front. The inside has 
full white blonde ruche on either side; on the top are folds 
of scarlet velvet and white illusion intermingled; on the 
right is a bow of white illusion, in the center of which is a 
bunch of white velvet jasmines, with leaves and buds. Rich 
black strings. 

GenxEraL RemMaRKS.—In the make of bodices there is 
as yet nothing new; high to the throat and close-fitting, 
with either a double or single point in front, and a pointed 
basque at the back, is the usual style. The basque 
assumes a variety of forms; sometimes it is in three pieces, 
a la postillon, the center being longer than the two sides; 
sometimes it is square and box-plaited in the center, the 
plait being fastened down with two buttons. Others are 
swallow-tailed; if there is a simple point at the back, it is 
long and rounded. Instead of simply cording round the 
throat, a crossway band, about three-quarters of an inch in 


$ width, is now also sewn round the top; this will enable the 


bodice to set higher round the throat, and the collar to fit 
more closely. If for a self-colored taffetas dress, trimmed 


§ with a contrasting color, this band should be the same shade 
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as the trimming; it answers then the purpose ef a neck 
ribbon under a lace collar. 

For Dinner on Evextnc Dresses, low bodies are very } 
generally worn with a cape or fichu in black and white lace 
or guipure. For young ladies, silk dresses are often made 
with a low body, and a small, square-shaped cape of the 
same material to wear over it; the body is then high, and 
if wished to be worn low, the silk cape is replaced by a tulle 
fichu, so that the dress is equally appropriate for walking 
or evening attire. 

BRETELLES are much worn, and they are in many cases 
very becoming, for they give width to the shoulders and an 
appearance of slimness to the waist. 

Fiounces are almost entirely gone out of fashion, except- 
ing for ball dresses. Self-colored materials are trimmed with 
strips of bright plaid velvet or plush arranged in a great 
variety of ways—in plain bands round the skirt, or else 
coming about fifteen inches up each width, and there 
finished off by two or three gimp buttons, or arranged in 
vandykes, diamonds, or other fanciful patterns; the same 
t is repeated on the body and sleeves. On figured 





arrang 


materials of several colors, the trimming, whether velvét, 3 


or plush, or silk braid, is of the color of the pattern. The 
rich chenille fringe, with small gimp balls, is also very 
fashionable. 

THERE ARE TWO DISTINCT STYLES OF SKIRTS FOR EVENING 
wrar.—tThe first is train-shaped at the back, with an apron 
in front; the second is a tunic, or double skirt, which is 
open at the side, When the skirt is ornamented with 
puffings, they are carried’ as far as the waist upon the 
breadth over which the tunic opens, Frequently the tunic 
is looped up with a right angle at each side, and, in such 
cases, it is trimmed with the inevitable plaid, which has a 
better effect at candle-light, and upon white, than would be 
at first imagined. 

Narrow Box-Piarrep Fiouncgs, formed with a bright- 
colored ribbon, or with the same material as the dress, bound 
with ribbon, are very suitable for trimming the skirts of $ 
young girls’ dresses. Bodices to be made full, with bretelles $ 
crossing in front, and finishing off at the back as sashes. 
Snsall puffed sleeves. 

Satin is again very popular for dresses, 

In Piamps, those which are composed of only blue ard 
green, are preferred for ladies: though children wear the 2 
gayest which can be purchased. A great point to be remem- 
bered, in the adoption of plaids, is, never to wear two dif- $ 
ferent ones in the same toilet. 

Sueeves are decidedly very narrow this winter, just large 
enough to pass the hand through at the wrist, and trimmed 
round the bottom and up the seam, 
little open at the bottom; in that case, for morning dresses, 
they are cut square and slit open a little way inside the 
arm. For more elegant toilets, they are a little wider, 
rounded at the bottom, opened as far as the elbow, outside 
the arm, and richly trimmed. A lacing in braid ‘or velvet, 
or puffings, are often used as ornaments. 

Tas Newest LINEN CoLLars AND CurPs, for morning wear, 
are now all trimmed round the edge with either narrow 
Valenciennes or guipure; these edgings are only slightly 
fulled on. The sailor-shaped collars, and the deep-pointed 
eutfs, still continue to be the popular forms. Many of these 
collars and cuffs are embroidered in satin-stitch, in a neat 
dosign—dots, flowerets, tiny leaves, and the like. The ad- 
ditions of embroidery and lace to the hard linen collars will 
be found very satisfactory, rendering them more becoming 

to the skin. 

Bonners by no means follow the outline of the face, but 3 
are simply lower in front than those which have been so 
perseveringly worn during the last two years, The sides 
of the bonnet are very narrow, being almost close to the 3 
cheoks; #0 little space is left that there is only sufficient for 


They are sometimes a } 
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Ne one quilling of blonde at each side, or, if a colored crepe car 
$ is adopted, fur one narrow row of box-plaiting. in some in- 
$ stances the front is made very wide at the top, so as to 
; allow a superabundance of trimming in the inside: but the 
more oval form appears to be generally preferred. 

Heap-Dresses oF PLaip VeLver SILK are greatly in vogue 
for young ladies; they are worn with two straps round the 
head in front, and a bow at the left side; one of the straps 
only is carried to the back; in this there is elastio, so that 
the head-dress can be pulled forward or backward at will. 
Narrow self-colored ribbon velvet is also made up into head- 
dresses; these are placed flat round the head, tied under- 
neath the left ear, and are finished off at the top of the left 
side with a rosette. 

Comss are in great variety. The handsomest which we 
have seen was of green velvet studded with diamonds in 
the center; this comb resembled in shape the capital letter 
“T.” These buckle-combs are daily becoming more fuashion- 
able; those ladies who do not already possess one, can easily 
imitate them by cutting the form indicated in cardboard, 
covering it over with velvet, and embroidering it with 
either pearls, or with steel beads. The very narrowest 
comb or teeth which it is possible to procure should be pur- 
chased for this purpose, and this should be fastened to the 
center of the velvet and cardboard. 
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CHILDREN’S FASILIONS. 

Fic. 1.—KNICKERBOCKER DRESS FOR A LITTLE Boy.—The 
suit is made of blue cashmere. Blue velvet cap. Boots of 
fine chamois leather. ' 

Fie. 1.—LirrLe Girw’s Dress or GREEN PopLin.—The skirt 
is trimmed with two rows of velvet, the lower one put on 
plain, the upper one in vandykes. Body high and round. 
The berthe cape is trimmed with black velvet, which crosses 
in front, and is tied with long ends at the back like a sash. 
A bow of black velvet confines the hair at the back. 

Fic. 11.—Party Dress FOR A LITTLE GIRL.—White muslin 
dress with two ruffles, headed with pink velvet ribbon. 
3 Sacque and hood cut in one of pink merino. 

GENERAL ReMARKS.—The dresses of little girls are made 
§ much after the fashion of their mammas’. A frock for a 
$ little girl six years old was in fawn-colored merino; the 
N skirt was trimmed with a bright plaid plush border, which 

came up as far as the waist on each side of the two widths 
2 at the side. The bedy, which was low and cut square, 
: trimmed round with a narrower band of plush, and two 
N strips of the same came up the front of the bodice in the 
> shape of braces. This frock was worn with a white nain- 
2 sook chemisette and sleeves, The same arrangement can 
be made for a plaid frock in black velvet; a circular cape or 
; paletot of the same material, and with trimming to match, 

completes the dress. Plaids of all descriptions are very 
2 fashionable for children’s dresses. Little girls’ frocks are 
made in the same style as those for children of larger 
growth, the small jacket with the long basque being worn 
by both; likewise the short Greek jacket with the Swiss 
band. 

Hats afte made in black velvet, bound with a strip of 
plaid velvet cut the cross way; in front a tuft of three 
feathers, one green, one blue, and one black. Also black 
and gray felt hats, with one large black curled feather placed 
over the crown, and a small tuft of red feathers in front. 
The crown of these hats is high; the brim is either straight 
and narrow, or a little wider, and turned up on one side. 

Frocks anp Caps, for young children, are more than ever 
2 arranged for braiding, no ornament having been found as 


$ yet so suitable for the p novelty of these trim- 
: mings consist in that, instead iding being sewn on 
3 plain, it is fastened by cross-stite n silk of a contrasting 


2 color; chenille is sometimes used instead of braid, and sewn 
> on in the same manner. 
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I love the scenes where we have strayed ; 
Thy songs still haunt me yet ; 

Thy gifts I prize; thy words, thy smiles, 
I never can forget. 

Farewell, farewell! Since thou art gone 
Sad is my lone decree ; 

But days may come in which thou must 
Again remember me. 

Isabel, lost Isabel ! 


” 


3. = 
My thoughts still follow after thee, 
And wander here and there, 
Like thistle down in autumn days 
Upon the chilly air. 

Since thou art gone, fair Isabel, 
Whate'’er thy dreams may be, 
Are there not honrs in which again 
Thou must remember me? 

Isabel, lost Isabel! 


















































